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RACTICAL CHEMISTS ¥.— 
P UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—Forty Lessons, of 
hour each, wit hey given b y Mr. yr tee ees Demonstrator, 
ont the direction of Pro OWNES. on MONDAYS. 
waeSDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 5, and THUR SDAYS, from 3 tod 
commencing on May 4th. he Course, in which all the pro- 
= nd operations are repeated by the Students, will include 
a important ordinary operations of the Laboratory—Che- 
wal Manipulation, Pre’ erations, Quantitative and Qualitative 
—Payments, by mp I e as of Par by anny | 

he Class of Chemistry, other persons 

whOate PEP TT LISTON, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 

HENRY Y MALDEN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
April 97, 1847. 


NSTITUTE of MEDICINE and ARTS.— 

[ DEPARTMENT of ARTS.—Gentlemen engaged in Litera 

or Scientific pursuits, and desirous of obtaining the degree of tA M 

ot Ph.D. from the Scottish or Continental Universities, not re- 

giring residence, may receive every assistance and instruction. It 

oa necessary to attend the Lectures at the Institute. 
Matriculation os the J ead of London meet 
z,from Seven to Nine o' 2 

cary Brenna fron &c. apply at the Institute, 1, Whitefriars- 

street, Fleet-street ; to Dr. Cooke, F.L.S., 4, Caroline-street, Bed- 

fordsquare ; or to Mr. Hoblyn, A.M.” Oxon, 2, Sussex-place, 

Regent's Par! 


OYAL LITERARY FUND: instituted 1790, 
incorporated 1818, for the Protection and Relief of Authors 
of oo: and Learning, and their Families, who may be in want 


xg oe —Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 
President—The MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, K.G. 
The Fifty-eighth ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the ROYAL } 
cORPORAT! IN of the LITERARY FUND _ take place at 
the LONDON TAVERN, on WEDNESDAY, May 12. 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE CHEVALIER "BUNSEN, 
Prussian Minister, in the Cha: 
ported by his Grace the Archbishop | “Dublin, the Lord 
Bisho eof Lincoln, the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Right Hon. 
Lord Bolton, his Excellency oe Right Hon. Sir Stratford Canning, 
the Prince Lowenstein, Sir John EF. Swinburne, Bart.. Sir Robert 
H. Inglis, Bart. M.P., Sir Perey Shelley, Bart., Sir Henry Ellis, 
K.H.,the Dean of W. es he Prussian and Danish Consuls: 
General, W. Ewart, Esq. M.P., the Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, the Rev. Dr. 
Jelf, G P. R. James, Esq., »and by the following 
eware 








His Excellency Baron Brunnow, | Rev. G 
the Russian Minister. eed Sollee Uivotinn, Esq. 
His Excellency M.Van 1 deWeyer, Ven. Archdeacon Hale. 
the Belgian Ministe Rev. W. J. Hall, » a 
The Lord Bishop of Lichfield. _ ut. Holman, KN 
The Lord Viscount Palmerston. v. J. A. Hessey, D.C.L. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. Wi iliiam Howitt, Esq. 
SirCharles Lemon, Bart., MP. A. W. Kinglake, Esq. 
Sir - siah John Guest, ‘bart, John Labouchere, Esq. 


Dr. Lane, D.C. 
Sir John Dome Pelly, Bart. Dr. Lankester, M. D., F.R.S. 
j. Bond Cabbell, Esq, at D. 


Dr, Latham, M. 

iry, — M ..| John Fred. Leary, Esq., F.S.A. 
Peter Levesque, Esq., F-S.A. 

Charles Meyer, Esq., Ph. D. 
Frederick Pollock, Esq., M.A, 
John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
Joseph M. Rainbow, Esq. 
Eyre Evans Crowe, Esq. J. Scott Russell, Esq. 
Peter ———— Esq. | Albert Smith, EF: be 
Rev. J. A. Emerton, D.D. |W. ¢. Townsend 
Professor Edward — F.R.S. oe” ~— 
Richard Ford, Esc 

Tickets, 21s, ak may he had pi the Siowaris, and at the Cham- 
bers of the Corporation, 73, Great Russell-stree' 

OCTAVIAN BL EW:ITT, Secretary. — 


NOBLEMEN AND OTHERS ENGAGED 

IN AGRICULTURAL STUDIES.—The Advertiser offers 

his Services as RESIDENT CHEMIST. He has been several 
years engaged in the Laboratory < the Royal Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, under the direction of Dr. Ryan, to whom references as to 
rand ability are to ead ie. Ashe has paid attention to 

dther branches of Chemistry, he would be wil ing to take any 
situation where a knowledge of Chemistry would be available.— 
can also be addressed to Mr. J. H. Hunt, Polytechnic, 309, 
Regent-street. 


\ EDICAL PUPIL, with prospective 
i PARTNERSHIP.—A Surgeon, in London, who has 
stained great celebrity in the treatment of deformities, and who 
is at the head of a public institution for their cure, wishes to 
teeeive a well-educated Young Gentleman as an articled PUPIL, 
who, whilst he would have an opportunity of acquiring a thorough 

ledge of his profession generally, would be especially instructed 
in those branches of it which woul qualify him for taking a share 
in the practice of the Advertiser at a future period. — Address (by 
letter only, post paid. A.B., Messrs. Freeman, Bothamby & Ben- 
thall, Solicitors, ‘oleman-street, City. 


3. R. Gleig, M.A. 


yp 4. Royal. 
J.C, Adams, Esq. € Jambrid ze. 
Professor Ansted, ‘6 A., F.RS. 
Professor Bernay: s, LL, D. 
Thomas Coates, Esq. 





sq. M.A. 
Chenevix Trench, 











SINGING. — A, —A Lapy, formerly a Pupil of the 

‘al Academy of Music, » will be happy to undertake the 

MUSIC. Ge EDUCATION of a YOUNG LADY or SISTERS 

Tesiding in London. Lessons, 7s. 6d, each. Letters will be for- 
. if addressed to D. O., Mr. Watkins, 308 , Oxford-street. 


NEW KENT-ROAD.—EAGLE COTTAGE. 
t —YOUNG LADIES coneteity instructed in every branch 
$ solid English Education, includ ing Writing and Arithmetic, 


¢ Guin ¥ 
au the usual i, Quarter, as Day Scholars. Music and French 


IGURE DRA WING in CHALK, WATER 
T COLOURS, and OIL PAINTING, taught by a Lan: 
erms, 5¢, a Lesson, or 78, a week for two Lessons. Address N i, 
re of Mrs, Smith, 30, Alfred-place, Tottenham-court-road. 


[AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET Y, Fleet- 
Notion next St. Dunstan’s Church, April 8 
comge IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the DIVIDENDS on the 
Pi foe Society. for the yeas — are in Saseune of 
avi an, 8, ues exce| ween 
Wehoury of Tea ad Thee ony ey —— 
By order of the 














GEORGE TREPATRICK, Actuary. 


pede EE RAILWAY. 
LOANS ON DEBENTURES. 

The Caledonian Railway Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS OF LOANS on Debentures, in sums of not less than 
5001, for Three or Five Years, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, payable Half-yearly, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, or Bristol. 

Tenders to be addressed to this Office. Parties may also commu- 
nicate personally with Messrs. Foster & Braithwaite, 68, Uld Broad- 
street, London. By order of te Bis pivsstors, 


NKINE, Treasurer. 
Caledonian Railway Office 
122, Princes-street, Edinburgh, March 26, 18 1847. 


h ESSRS. ASTON, GRIFFITHS & CO., 
CUSTOM-HOUSE and COMMERCIAL AGENTS, 11, 

Mark-lane, for the Shipment of Goods, and Clearance through the 

Custom-House of Foreign Merchandize, Works of Art, Wines, 

Baggage, &c.—Insurances effect 

“TO a usrrons TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 

MESSE: S$. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents, and Acents to the Roya. Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of the Continent, forclearing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipmeut of effects to all 
parts of the world, Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on awe at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. enu, No. 28, Rue Croix ‘des 
Petits Champs (established 2 of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom- House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royale. 


}ECORATIONS for the Walls and Ceilings of 
Drawing or Dining Rooms, Libraries, Halls, oad generally 

for the Interior of Houses, PAINTED ON PAPER by a patent 
process, by which they are rendered washable with soap and 
water. in all the various styles of ornament, are to be had at far 
less expense than the same could be pain ated on the wall, at W. B. 
SIMPSON’S, Decorator, 456, West Strand, near ‘Trafalgar-square. -- 
Alsoa large variety of French as well as English Paper Hangings. 


K ASHIONABLE ARMORIAL  STA- 
TIONERY.—A Crest or elegantly reversed Cypher Die en- 
graved and 1,000 superb Wafers made therefrom for one guinea, or 
the Die and 1,000 best adhesive Envelopes stamped therefrom for 
258.; 100 superior adhesive Envelopes, stamped with your initials 
in full, for le. 6d.; 100 Wafers, with initials in full, 

packets of cream-laid and adhesive envelopes, all aumeet with 
any combination of initials to match, for 1s.—H. DOLBY  ?rinaaas 
Stationer, 69, Berners-street, three doors from Oxf ord-street. 


C ARVING BY MACHINERY.— 
J JORDAN'S PATENT. —Tayior, WILLIAMS & Jonpan beg 
to call the attention of those interested in the cheap production of 
carved decorations to the peculiarities of their machinery, and the 
proofs of its efficie: ney, which are to be found in the fact of its being 
employed at the Government workshops for the interior decora- 
tions of the New Palace at Westminster, and in the notices of the 
public press, elicited by the Exhibition of the Society of Arts. 

The Athenewn of March 6th, in speaking of the specimens of 
carving produced from Jordan’s patent, says, * ‘These were really 
astonishing. A Bunch of Hops an: Brace of Partridges were worthy 
to hang by the side of Grinling Gibbons's works. sf aan of the 
Ghiberti Florentine Gates was also ve y 
employed accomplishes precisely the task aw to the sculptor’s 
assistant. It clears away all the superfiuities, and prepares the 
object for the final touches of the artist. No matter how high the 
relief, or how low and intricate the undercutting, no difficulties 
batile this machinery.” 

The proprietors find it to be due to themselves and to the public 
to state that they have at present only one establishment, which is 

their Machine Carving Works, Belvedere-road, Lambeth \formerly 
Coade & Sealy’s Terra Cotta Works), aoe specimens may be seen 


and estimates for large works obtaine: 
yP 7 

ue. SHAKESPEARE ‘SOCIET Y. — The 

REPORT of the Proceedings of the SIXTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING, held on the 26th ult.. can now be had 
(gratis) by application to ny Agent, Mr. Rodd, No. 9, Great New- 
port-street, Long-acre, who will afford every information as to 
admission to the Society. —The subscription is 1. per annum, 
entitling the Subscriber to all the books issued by the Society in 
the year subscribed for, 


NDEX to BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS.—The 
Subscribers to this Atlas are respectfully informed that the 
INDEX, containing the names of upwards of 55,000 Places, with 
their respective Latitude and Longitude, is now ready, and may be 
obtained by presenting the note, entitling them to the same, at the 
Publisher’ 3S, John Betts, | 115 5, —— London. 


i. nduit-s -street, Hanover- square. 
THE NEW AND ‘ST ANDARD WORKS 
may be obtained for perusal in any quantity at Tne Britisu 
AND Foreign Punsnic Liprary, Conpurt-steret, Hanover- 
square, Lonpvoy. The great accommodations afforded by this 
extensive and valuable Library are now rendered as available in 
every part of the Kingdom as in the Metropolis, by arrangements 
with the railroads, steam-vessels, and the reduced pustage. Cata- 
logues and Library Boxes gratis. 
Terms of subscription sent (post free) on application to Messrs. 
Saunpens & Oriey, Pu blishers, Conduit-street, reet, Hanover-~ square. 


"MWYHEOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 

BOOKS.—W. BROWN’S CATALOGUE, Part 2, for 1847, is 
just published, including many valuable W orks in all branches of 
English Divinity, and on the subject of Education. It will be for- 
warded, post paid, to any gentleman favouring the publisher with 
his address.—130 and 131, Uld-street, London. 


TOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS.— Part III. for 
1847, of J. R. SMITH’S CATALOGUE of Choice, Useful, 

and Curious Books, Tepe | 2,000 articles at very reduced prices, 
it may be had Gratis on app! natee. or sent by post on receipt of 
four postage labels to pre-pay it.—Part IL., containing a different 


























collection of 1,800 articles, may be had on the same terms. 
ne No. 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
C# B 0 OKS.— Just published, a 
LOGUE ction of good and 
f mp.—W. MiLuER, 3, Upper East =e. 
Tower-hill, London. ~. M.’s Medical Catalogue can 


HEAP . Just publi 
CATA 
cheap SECON ‘D- aate rf BOOKS. which ‘vill \- forwarded free on 
by 
= one, and his Nautical Catalogue by remitting two, penpy 





Sales by Auction. 


PAINTINGS, MARBLE BUSTS, ANTIQUE ARMOUR, 
BRONZE MEDALLIONS, &e. 

PUTTICK & SIMPSON (Successors to Mr. Fletcher), Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Boom, 191, Piccadilly, on FRIDAY, May 15th, at 1 o'clock pre+ 
cise 


r ‘HE COLLECTION of PICTURES recently 
received from the Continent,— including fine specimens of 
Ancient and Modern Artists; a fine pair by Vander Meulen; a 
penutitel Portrait_by Netscher ; a ditto by Holbein ; examples of 
Hamilton, Van Does, Maes, Cuyp, Tintoretto, Velasquez, 
Berge m, Teniers, and Wouvermans ; also Miscellaneous Objects 
of Curiosity and Taste. 
May be viewed two days prior to the Sale. Catalogues will be 
forwarded on application. 


RARE ORCHIDS. 
J.C. & 8S. STEVENS beg to announce they will SELL by 
AUCTION, at 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on TUESDAY, 


llth May, at 12 for 1 o'clock, 
HE DUPLICATE SPECIMENS from the 
Collection of a Sagi, comprising well-established 
PLANTS, in fine health, of 
Aerides em Warrea bidentata 
crispu Acineta Humboldtii 
Saccolabium guttatum —— Barkeri 
Vanda terés Cattleya labiata 
Dendrobium densiflorum - Aclandix 
—_—_——_ aggregatum ——— Mossi 
Chysis bractescens ———— granulosa 
Phajus Wallichii — Perrinii 
Lelia cinnabarina 
And many others too numerous to particularize. 
May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had of the Auctioneers, 3s, King~ street, Covent: garden. 


THE LATE DR. BOSTOCK’S COLLECTION OF APPARATUS, 
OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, &. REMOVED FROM 
BEDFORD-PLACE, RUSSELL-SQUARE. 

Messrs. J.C. &8. STEVENS are instructed toSELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Room, 3s, King-street, Covent-garden,on FRIDAY, 
14th May, and following day, at 12 o'clock, 


YHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, consisting 
of Electrical Machines, ate Pumps, Microscopes, Cameras, 
Batteries, Chemical Glass, &c. lection of British and Foreign 
Birds in fine preservation ; Sines, Minerals, and Fossils ; Horns 
of the Rhinoceros and Elk ;.a few Coins, Medals, and Antiquities ; 
a Gold Watch, Rings, &c.; Bows and Arrows, Books, Prints, Ma- 
hogany Case, ¢ ‘abinet, and various other p' oroperty of a miscellaneous 
character. On view the day "prior, and Catalogues had. 


THE GRAMMONT MINIATURES BY PETITOT, 
BRONZES, &e. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 


‘street, St.J ames’s-square, on THURSDAY, May 27th, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, 


HE exquisite MINTATURES in ENAMEL by 
Petitot, known as the Grammont Collection, and includin; 
Portraits of the different persons mentioned in the celebrated 
* Mémoires de Grammont.’ Also an assemblage of Antique, Italian, 
and French Bronzes, the reserved portion of the Collection of the 

late Mr, Deville. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had at Messrs, 
Christie & Manson's Offices, 8, King- street, St. James’s- square, 


INTERESTING OBJECTS AND LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
RIGHT HON, JOSEPH PLANTA, DECEASED, 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
‘street, St.J ames’s-square, on THU RSDAY, May 27th, at1 ‘v’cloc 
precisely, 

N Assemblage of INTERESTING OBJECTS, 
the property of the late Right Hon. JOSEPH P LANTA, 
deceased ; including a few articles of Sideboard Plate, Etruscan 
Pottery, Sévres, Dresden, and Oriental Porcelain, Carved Chess- 
men, embroidered Table © ‘overs, & few modern Medals, the Grillion 
Club, and a small Library in General Literatur 

May be viewed two days preceding, and ¢ - had. 

LITERARY SALE, 

A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
- the p Shp 1 ete, Rev. R. H. NASH, D.D. ex-F.T.C. D. 
will be SOLD AUCTION, at the Glebe House, 
Arelstraw, Newton Seaman’, (Ho of Tyrone, on the 25th of May, 
and following days. 

The Library contains the finest edition of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers and Ecclesiastical Writers, as well as of the Classics ; a 
considerable store of Standard English Theology, and many rare 
and valuable Works in ee. Spanish, and’ French; many 
onpe rb volumes of Prints, 


atalogues to be had by oniel ing to Mr. Edward Bull, Bachelor'’s- 
walk, Dubl in, 





Messrs. 











MR. J. J. CHIDLEY’ S STEREOTYPE PL ATES, “ETO. 
Mr. Ms _A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, om 
TUESDAY, June Ist, and following days (previously advertised 
for May 18th), 
r ‘HE entire Printed Stock of upwards of 60,000 
lumes f BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, COPPER 
and § SIT: EL PLATES, and COPYRIGHT S, of Mr. JOHN 
JAMES CHIDLEY, of ‘Aldersgate-street. Amongst the Stereotype 
Plates are those of Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, medium Svo, 
34 sheets, with woodcuts—Book of the Poets, Svo. 30 sheets, and 40 
steel plates— English Bible, 22 sheets—various editions of the Book 
of Common Prayer — Byron’s Poems, royal 1Smo. 10 sheets—Cole- 
ridge’s Poetical Works, royal 18mo. 13 sheets—Crabbe’s Tales and 
Poems, 2 vols. royal 18mo, 21 sheets—Domestic Cookery, 15 sheeta— 
Gift Béok of English Poetry, fe ap. Svo. 12 sheets — Gift of Friend- 
ship, feap. 8vo, 11 sheets—Hawker’s Daily Portion, 8vo. 30 sheets— 
Huntington's Works, 32mo. 55 sheets—Langhorne’s P ree Sra 
72 sheets — Luther on the Galatians, 8vo. 36 sheets — Milton’s Pu 
etical Works, 8vo. 334 sheets and 7 steels — ‘Shakspeare’s Works, 
en 5 Svo. 66 sheets — Shakspeare’s Works, royal 18mo. 20 sheeta 
—S8, tor, medium 8vo. 47 sheets — Sterne’s Works, Svo. 5¢ sheets 
oplady’s Works, royal Syo, 59 Chests —Tytler’s Elements of 
General History, Le ae Svo. 14 sheets, 
The Country may receive this f9 ‘atalogue b 
Postage stamps, cae may to Mr, L. A. Lewis, 125, 


pediosing | four 
‘leet-stree 
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ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 
RMORIAL SHIELDS and 


DEVICES of every description, for Ceilings, Coenices, or 
Family Monuments, axoned in any part of the 
country, by WM. PA 
Portland-street, Cavendish- -square.—Wm. Partridge, having had 
twenty-nine years’ experience, can refer to various Churches and 

ansions where he has executed the above works. 


MO TEACHERS OF FRENCH.—Monsieur F. 

de PORQUET respectfully informs teachers of French he 
has just brought out an entirely NEW PARISIAN Gi.AMMAR, 
which, from its simplicity, will save, both to them and their pupils, 
much time, and besides accomplish what has seldom been done by 
any preceding work, viz. enable the pupils to speak fluently the 
French Language in a tenth part of the time usually devoted to 
that study. Price 3s, 6d., nearly 280 pp.— 11, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden ; and of all Bookseller 3. 


TEW BOOKS of the SEASON.—The only 
system by which Subscribers can depend upon the imme- 
diate perusal of all the New Publications, is that pursued at 
CHURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES-STREET, 
namely, to place at their disposal an unlimited supply of every 
New Work, ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN, the day it 
issues from the press. The whole of these extensive additions not 
being required after their popularity has in some degree subsided, 
they are annually offered to subscribers, at prices vary ing from one 
quarter to half their published peices, so that for an additional 
guinea per annem a Subscriber may have 
{KEE GUINEAS’ WORTH OF BOOKS. 
The —— are—ist Cle 5a. ; 2nd Class, 4. 48. ; 
Extra Cl - 10d. 108. 


Beeks | SELLING OFF.—In consequence of 
the great additions of important New Works continually 
being made to 
CHURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES-STREET, 
requiring an extension of the space hitherto devoted to the Library, 
the Proprietor has determined to sell off, during the months of May 
and June, a large portion of his retail stock of Miscellaneous and 
New Books. A Cats alogue (which can be had on application, or will 
be sent by post on receipt of two stamps,) is now ready, with the 
rices affixed ; but as the object is to clear out, cmd of them will 
sold at a discount. Country Booksellers will find this an excel- 
ent opportunity of increasing their stock at a small cost. 


A QUARTERLY LIST of the principal NEW 
WORKS published in Germany can be had (gratis) of 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 158, 


DAVID NUTT, 
Also, in 1 vol. 8vo. containing Bw closely geinted, pages, bound in 





























FLEET-STREET. 





cloth, price 8s. (returned to ew Edition of 
ENGELMANN’S BIBL etorHbes A “SC APTORU M CLASSI- 
CORUM ET GRAC ORU M ET LATINORU M, being an Alpha- 









betical Catalogue of the Editions of the Gre and Latin Classics, 
their Translations, Commentaries, and Dissertations, that have 
eens: in Germany and the adjacent countries up to the end of 
1546, 








Just published, 


M Catalogue of 


German Bani. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Williams & Porgate 


HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


correctly em 
ARTRIDGE, Heraldic Artist, No. 122, y be } 


HERALDIC | 


MR. KEON’S NEW WORK. 

Just published, by Thomas Richardson & Son, 172, Fleet-street, 
London ; 9, Capel: street, Dublin: and Derby; and to be had of 
all F Booksellers, , Price 3s, in 1 vol. small 8vo. superfine paper, bound 
in cloth, gilt 

‘HE LIFE and TIMES of the ROMAN 
PATRICIAN ALEXIS, to which is annexed, an Account 
of the Mission founded in Kentish Town, by the Rev. Hardinge 


Ivers, and a Notice of the late Dissraceful Dees at Religious 
Persecution. Inscribed to Pius LX., the Hon. G. mythe, and 
the New Generation. By MILES GERALD KEON uthor of 


st the Soldiers and Lower Orders i in French 
an Article on * The Jesuits’ in the Oxford 


* My Adventures a 
Africa and France ;” 








and ¢ ee how. ’ &e. 
ow OD r+ ort Arms EERA engraved, 
GE’S PE AGE AND 


Me i0 
yori ETAGE 44 4, 
It was an excellent plan which was adopted by Mr. Lodge in his 
* Peerage’—that of requesting each noble Lord to revise the account 
of his own family. No other course could have conferred on the 
work so unquestionable an authenticity. The following is an ex- 
tract from one of the many letters received by Mr. Lodge on the 
subject :—“ Lord B. presents his compliments to Mr. Lodge, and 
begs to assure him that he has looked over the euclosed account of 
his family with great attention, and finds 1t perfectly correct. Lord 
B. ee pr Mr. Lodge will permit him to add, that he has never yet 
found so few mistakes in any publication of the kind as in his last 
ag and if every Peer will carefully correct the paper which 
r. Lodge sends to him, a good and correct peerage will at last be 
puitished ” In addition to this, the work has now been honoured 
»y the patronage of Her Majesty’ and Prince Albert, thus investing 
it with a sanction which renders it the acknowledged authority in 
all questions relative to the British nobility 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit: street. 


Shortly will be published, (Subscribers 4s, 6d., Non-Subscribers 5s.) 
(PHE MODERN FRENCH PRONOUNCING 
BOOK; or, PARISIAN PRONUNCIATION exemplified 
through the MEDIUM of ENGLISH SOUNDS; with a Sketch 
of the Origin and Progress of the French Language vand Literature, 
intended as a Reading and Translating Book, with Bottom Notes; 
to which is added, Remarks illustrative of the general utility of 
the French Language in the present day. By LOUIS SANDIER, 
Professor of the French Language, Member of the Historical In- 
stitute of France, and Reviser of Le Brethon’s Grammar, 

Every person who has been engaged in teaching the French Lan- 
guage to English students, as well as those who have been anxious 
quire a knowledge of ‘such language, must have had frequent 

ecasion to regret that no book hasas yet been provided sufficiently 
explanatory and lucid to guide the pupil successfully through the 
difficulties of pronunciation. So surprising, indeed, does this 
appear, when rightly viewed, that it affords conclusive evidence 
of the’ inefficient attention which has been hitherto directed 
towards facilitating the acquisition of this most essential part 
of . living language. 

When it is considered that there are already in circulation a 
large number of French Grammars—many of which only give 
inferior forms to the matter contained in those which preceded 
them—the conclusion is very feenn p A arrived at, that there 
exists among French Masters a general desire to have their names 
printed on the title-page of a School Book. Now, if this feeling 
prevail, as I think it unanestsenehiy does, let it be gratified by the 
production of some work that may materially contribute to public 
edification. And it may fairly be presumed, if the question had 
been put by those about to publish any work on the French 
language — what particular branch requires additional investi- 
gation, and consequently additional light ?—independent, of course, 
of all consideration as to the labour and difficulty attendant upon 
the accomplishment of such an undertaking, and solely regarded 
as to its ultimate utility and value ;—had this question, I repeat, 
been seriously asked, and as seriously answered, I cannot but think 
that pronunciation would have presented itself most irresistibly 
to the mind. 

Having little desire to participate in the honours of authorship, 
I have, during many years, pursued my professional 
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CHINA, 
Now ready, in 1 large vol. 8vo. price 14a., illustrated 
Map and 12 A Litharanii Drawings on edie Engraved 
NARRATIVE of an EXPLORATORY 


VISIT to es of the CONSULAR CITIES of CHINA, 
and tothe ISLANDS of HONG KONG and CHUSAN, in behalf 
of the Church arnete F Society, in the Years 1844, 1845, and is 
By the Rev. GEORGE SMITH, M.A. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford: 
and mW al bom agg ~— ua Sacer. Fa 

uondon : Seeley, Burnside eeley, Fleet-street ; Hatchand 
Son, Piccadilly ; ; and J. Nisbet & Co. Berners-st “street. " . 

Just published, in feap. 4to. price 128, 
AILY DEVOTION ; or, Prayers framed oy 

the successive Chapters of the New Testament; desi 
either for Cy Family or the Closet, and arranged for every day in 
the year, By the Kev, DANIEL MOORE, M.A., Perpetual Curt: 
of © k, district, Camberwell. 

“Many works of * Daily Devotion’ have been published, ani 
others are frequently appearing 4 but among them all we have not 
met with any which will bear the least comparison with the y- 
lume before us, whether we regard its plan or its manner of execy- 
tion. "—Church of _England ¢ Quarterly Review, 

NEW WORK ~ a REV. ALFRED WILLIAMS, 

published, price 7s, 

HRISTIAN EXAMPLES: in Sermons (each 

/ about six minutes’ long), founded on the leading events 
in the lives of Apostles and Saints. By the Rev. ALFRED 
WILLIAMS, M.A. 

a continuation or sequel to the author's * Home Sermons, each 
six minutes’ long, a point which has been found so attractive jy 
family use as to h have carried that book to a second edition with the 
assistance of its own merits.”— Spectator. 

“We have before had occasion to recommend a volume of brief 
sermons by Mr. Williams. The praise we then gave we can awanl 
even in fuller measure now.”—Church and State Gazette. 

London: Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 


IN THE PRESS. 
Third edition, feap. Svo. price 6s. 

T OME SERMONS (each six minutes’ long), 

designed especially for the Use of Families at Morning and 
Evening Devotion. By the Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS, 
Alternate Morning Preacher at ved and Quebec Chapels; 
Afternoon Lecturer at St. Pancras Chure 

London : Bowdery & Kerby, 190, , Oxford-street. 

















by beoarnsg dl cer my pupils the opportunity of studying the 
successful works of my —— confreres, meaiting patiently 
the publication of a clear and 








.ATCHES and CLOCKS.—A PAMPHLET, 
explaining the various constructions and the advantages 
of each, with a list of prices, will be forwarded, gratis, by post, if 
applied for by a post-paid letter.—T. COX SAVORY & Co., Gold- 
eatin, Watchmakers, &c., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from *Grace- 
church-street), London, 
































Just published, thick 12mo. price xe 188, 
NGLISH PATE NTS; being a Register of all 
4 Patents in the Arte, Manufactures, ‘Chemistry, Agriculture, 
&e. &e. daring es e Years of the present Century, 
XDREW Pp RITC HAKD, Esq. MRL. 
Tondo n: Whittake r & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Just publi shed, price 58. 12m, . 
N ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS, Animal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral. With Instructions for Preparing 
and Viewing them 

London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria ane. 

This day is published, 3rd edition, 
PRONOUNCING GAE LIC DIC- 
TIONARY : Gaelic-English and English-Gaelic. To which 

is prefixed a concise but most comprehensive GAELIC GRAM- 
MAR. By NEIL MAl LPINE, 
‘** The E nglish- Gaelic part menenen price 5s, 
Also, lately published, pric 
A Practical Grammar of the Scottish Gaelic. 
By JAMES MUNR« 
Maclachlan, Stew = & Co. Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
London. 
n a few days will be published, 
YHE ELE M ENTS of MORAL SCIENCE. 
By FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D. 
President of Brown University, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. 
A cheap reprint from the American Edition, of which upwards 
of 40,000 copies have been sold. 
Mac lac! hlan, Stewart & Co. . Edinburgh. 
w ready, in 1 vol. | post Svo. price 78. 6d. “cloth, 
HE *PILGRI MAGE: How God was found of 
him that pad Him not; or, Rationalism in the Bud, the 
Blade, and the Ear. A Tale for our Times. 
Translated from | the German of C. A. WILDENHAHN 
by Mrs, STANLEY CARR, 
Bainbursh : Oliver & Boyd, Tweeddale-court. London: Gute 
Marshall & ¢ 
DR. GULLY ON THE ed CURE, 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7: 
HE WATER CUREin CHRON {IC DISEASE: 
an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Terminations of 
ious Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, 
mbs, and Skin ; ; ang of their Treatment by Water, and other 
ienic —_ AMES MANBY GULLY, M.D 
a: don oh Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 





to meet the deficie ency which I constantly ay S to exist. 
I have, however, 1 am afraid, waited too long already. Having, 
therefore, carefully — every authority, at no inconsiderab e 
sacrifice of time and labour, I have, as I conceive, originated a 
plan in the be cel ett natal og that will be found to be produc- 
tive of the most successful results. 

Let us for amoment examine into the manner in which French 
seg geen is generally taught. The master pronounces a word 
which the pupil endeavours to repeat after him: perhaps, too, a 
few rules are given orally, and, it may be, as speedily forgotten. 
They are not impressed on the mind by clear and distinct precepts 
—no precise information is afforded by which the pupil might, at 
leisure, acquire the pronunciation; and therefore, when the 
master has ceased speaking, the exact sound is lost, except, pro- 
bably to the most ingenious student, Thus, another lesson must 
be given, and it becomes, not unfrequently, a long and tedious 
task to learn pronunciation by such means. 

In the Pronouncing Book which it is my intention shortly to 
publish, this difficulty will, I flatter my: self, be completely obviated 
—the study of the language romoted, and its accurate pronuncia- 
tion rendered comparatively easy. Its compilation has been 
necessarily attended with great labour, from the various authors it 
was incumbent upon me to consult; but it will, I trust, save 
immense trouble both to the master and the pupil, and at the 
same time promote correct pronunciation of the French Lan- 
guage. 

° This is the more to be desired, when it is borne in mind how 
many individuals there are who, possessing considerable knowledge 
of the language, appear as if they were entirely ignorant of it when 
in the company of French people. The truth is that, to man, 
persons, French pronunciation seems an insuperable difficulty, and, 
with the present system of teaching, it is scarcely matter of sur- 
prise that it should be so considere: Few individuals are gifted 
with the intuitive power of seizing and retaining pronunciation 
when the fleeting sound strikes the ear ; and, to the large number 
who are not thus endowed, French pronunciation p presents a for- 
midable barrier to the study of the language. With my work 
before him, the pupil will casily overcome every difficulty that 
may present itself—and the master will be assisted in the discharge 
of his professional duties, and thereby enabled to prepare for a 
more extensive sphere of tuition, which must assuredly spring 
up, when the difficulties and obstacles which now present 
themselves to the study of the French language are entirely swept 
awa, 

2 London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 

Subscribers’ Names received at the Publisher’s, and by the 
Author, Low Pavement, Nottingham. 
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With Diet Tables for all Com plaints. 
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ks ROBT. JAS. CULVERWELL, ML D. “Mt. R.C.8, L.A.C, &e. 
—— -three years resident Medical Practitioner in London. 


rwood, 23. rnoster-row ; and ksellers ; or direct 
oun! the ‘Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street, 











NOVEL AND ELEGANT GIFT FOR THE YOUNG, 
NSECT CHANGES; with richly Illuminated 
Borders of Flowers and Insects, forming a First Lesson in 
eg Super-royal 16mo. price 68. in ornamental binding. 
One of the richest gifts ever offered—even in this improving 
age. Nothing can be more perfect in illumination than theem- 
bellishments.”—Art-Union Mag. 
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300 Illustrations, and Cover einted in Gold and Colours. Dedi 
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This day is published, price 1s, 6d. . 
L ABELS FOR THE HERBARIUM: 
Consisting of the Names of the 
cL ns ‘SES, ALLIANCES, ORDERS, and TCB-ORDERS, of 
RO FESSon LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 
So printed. in large type, that they can LY cut out and 
o Tue Herpariv 
A post-office order for’ * lod, will enable the Publisher to send 
them free by post. 
London: J. Matthews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent: 
garden. 
ust published, price 48. 6d. . 
| DAILWAYS 1 in INDIA, in their Commercial, 
Political, and Social Aspects. By AN ENGINEER. Con- 
taining an Analy: sis of the Traffic, Constructive Peculiarities, in 
probable Profits of the East Indian, Great Indian Peninsular, an! 
Madras ilways ; with an Outline of the Mineral and Agricul 
tural Resources of” India, and an Account of the Expedients requ 
site to Preserve Timber from the Ravages of the White Ant—Onder 
of any Bookseller. 
J. Williams & Co, 193, Strand. 


This day is published, ye >. thes -— a ~ entirely: revised, 
ow TO SPEAK. FRENCH: Conversations 


in Paris, English and French ; containing all the essentials 
of Parisian Pronunciation, and French Grammar, &c., forming 
c manent Lng cal, and Theoretical Tableau of the preach 
canquegs and F 
ACHILLE ALBITES, A.B. “ L.1.B., Paris, 
sendy aster of the Bir and E Proprietary 


ool. 
“The work is of its kind mM. 
“ A very useful book,”—Spectator. 
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New edition, small 8vo, price 2s. 6d. > 
AND-BOOK of ANATOMY 
for STUDENTS of the FINE ARTs. 
With numerous Lilustrations, By J. A. WHEELER. 
London: 8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 











Just published, Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. : 
| EALTHY SKIN; or, the Management of the 
Skin as a means of promoting and preserving Health. By 
FRASMUS WILSON, 3 
Pancras Infirmary, &c. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


F.K.S., Consulting Surgeon to the St. 











Just published, 12mo. cloth lettered, price 3s. Gd. 

THE NIEBELUNGEN TREASURE. A 
Tragedy. From the German of RAUPACH; with an In- 

troduction. | d p 
“Raupach ’s celebrated tragedy founded on the Teutonic [liad, 
Niebel lied.’.... The simplicity and natural beauty which 
make the charm of the original are preserved in the present form.” 

Atheneum, 

“As the exponent of a remarkable production but little known 
in this country, the best thanks of the English reader are due to 
the fair translator for her faithful and elegant version, in which so 
much of the spirit of the original has been preserved.” 

Foreign Quarterly Review. 
yt See also Reviews in the British Quarterly, Spectator, 
Morning Herald, Morning Post, &c. &c. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
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THE BRITISH WORLD IN THE EAST: 

a GUIDE, Historical, Moral, and Commercial, to INDIA, 
(HINA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AFRICA, and the other POS- 
SESSIONS or CONNEXIONS of GREAT BRITAIN in the 
EASTERN and SOUTHERN SEAS. 

By LEITCH RITCHIE, 
London : W. H,. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 





This day is published, 8vo. stitched, price ls. 
HE SPEECH of the KING OF PRUSSIA 
on the OPENING of the UNITED PRUSSIAN DIET at 
BERLIN, lith April, 1847. 
TRANSLATED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
David Nutt, 158, Fleet-street. 


Just published, square 12mo. bound in cloth, price 38.6d. 
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By J. ROWBOTHAM, F.R.S.A. 
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POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE DISSENTERS, 
H In 12mo. price 63. 6d., the 2nd edition of , 
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THE ATHENAUM 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE THREE COUSINS. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ Father Eustace,’ ‘ The Barnabys,’ &c. 


Also, just ready, 


| 
EVELYN HARCOURT. By Mrs. 
GASCOIGNE, Author of ‘ Temptation ; or, a Wile’s Perils,’ 
&c. 3 vols. 


In a few days, 


THE JESUIT AT CAMBRIDGE. 


By SIR GEORGE STEPHEN, 2 vols. 


Henry Cousurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





8, New BURLINGTON-STREET, May 8, 1847. 


MR. BENTLEY Begs To ANNOUNCE THAT HE WILL PUBLISH ON SATURDAY NEXT, THE 15TH INST., 
MR. PRESCOTT’S NEW WORK, 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, Plates, &c. 


*,* The great demand for all Mr. Prescott’s works on the first day of their publication, renders it necessary that 
orders for this new Work should be forwarded without delay to the various Booksellers to prevent disappointment, 





N.B.—MR. BENTLEY will also publish, on the 15th inst., a Third Edition of MR. PRESCOTT’S ‘CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO, and the Fourth Edition of ‘THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA,’ by the 
same Author. 





On Wednesday next will be Published, 
In 2 yols. 8vo. price 32s. with numerous Maps and Illustrations in Tinted Lithography, the Tairp Epition of 


THE EXPEDITION TO BORNEO 
OF H.M.S. DIDO, 


For the Suppression of Piracy; 


With Extracts from the Journal of JAMES BROOKE, Fsq., of Sarawak (now Her Majesty’s Commissioner, and Consul- 
General to the Sultan and Independent Chiefs of Borneo). 


By CAPTAIN THE HON. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. 
With an additional Chapter from recent Intelligence, by W. K. KELLY. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


RAN TH OR P E. 


“Thade lan i struggle, 
I combated Misery with my pen.”—BaLzac, 
Forming the New Volume of CHAPMAN & HALL'S — of Original Works of Fiction, Biography, and General 
: iterature. 





London: CHapmMan & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


BURKE’S CORRESPONDENCE, COMPLETING THE WORKS. 
Recently published, in 4 vols. &vo. (with Portrait,) price 27. 8s. 


CORRESPONDENCE — 


OF THE 


RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. 


Between the Year 1744 and the period of his Decease in 1797. 
(FROM THE ORIGINAL MSS.) 


Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM, EARL FITZWILLIAM, and 
Lieutenant-General SIR RICHARD BOURKE, K.C.B. 


This Work, illustrated with numerous explanatory Notes, and containing several original Letters from the most 
eminent Statesmen of that period, presents an Autobiography of this celebrated Writer, and, though in itself a complete 
publication, forms an indispensable accompaniment to the very numerous copies of his Works already in the hands of 
the public. 

**We have in the present volumes a series of Burke’s Correspondence, extending through the whole course of his 
political life, forming a valuable commentary on his published writings, and affording much additional information on his 
personal history.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

* Burke’s beautiful letters.”—Lord Denman. 


Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 








THE ANTIQUITIES AND CHRONICLE OF TYNEMOUTH. 
Just completed, in 2 vols. royal 4to. price 6/. 6s. half morocco, uncut, 


A HISTORY OF THE 
MONASTERY FOUNDED AT TYNEMOUTH 


In the Diocese of Durham, 
To the HONOUR of GOD, under the INVOCATION of the BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, and ST. OSWIN. KING and 
MARTYR. 
By WILLIAM SIDNEY GIBSON, Esq. F.S.A. &c, Barrister-at-Law. 

This Work is embellished in a novel and costly style with Illuminated Borders, Capitals and other decorations from 
antient MSS. executed by Mr. Henry Shaw, every illumination being finished by hand as an original drawing; besides a 
series of Views etched by Mr. T. M. Richardson. : 

*,* The Second Volume is just published; and the impression being limited, Gentlemen desirous of completing the 
Work are requested to do so without delay. 


WiudaM PickeRINnG, 177, Piccadilly. 
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ONTIN ENT AL IM PRESSI ONS. By 
/ JOHN EDMUND READE, Author of * Cntilins, $s Italy.'& 
“Baie, with its inexhaustible memoirs; the Elysian elds; 
Cuma, with the deep mo of its name, have found but scanty 
illustrators. The genera ity of tourists appear scarcely to have 
entered the Cumean gates. Few also have visited Peestum. The 
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REVIEWS 


poita Isabel de Solis, Queen of Granada. An 

Historical Novel —[(Dota Isabel de Solis, 

Reyna de Granada, §c.| By D. Francisco 

Martinez de la Rosa. Paris, Baudry. 

War the strange political drama now acting 
st Madrid—of which the intrigue is as perplexed 
and the issue may be as unexpected as these are 
in any comedy of Lope’s—draws the statesman’s 
,ttention to the actors on that turbulent stage, 
we, too, are reminded by some of their exits and 
entrances of matters asking for notice in the 
epartment of literature. The frequent appear- 
ance of Don Martinez de la Rosa as a lead- 
ing figure in the later political scenes has re- 
called us to his performances in a character less 
ambitious: and we shall proceed to give some 
secount of one of his last attempts at author- 
ship—an historical novel, yet unfinished, and 
entitled Dotia Isabel de Solis. 

Inashort preface, the author very candidly 
describes the motives in which the work origi- 
nated. It was ‘not that he had any great 
afection for this class of composition, or sup- 
posed himself peculiarly well qualified to excel 
in it:—the impulse was rather a patriotic desire 
to show that Spain could produce historical 
novels as well as other nations. The applause 
vith which Scott’screations were greeted through- 
out Europe was continually sounding in his ears 
during his exile; and when, at last, he was 
permitted to return home, some of the earliest 
hours in his native Andalusia were devoted 
tothe production of a Spanish romance of the 
same school. The interest which the story of 
the Moors in the Peninsula has never failed 
to command, and the circumstance of being 
himself a child of Granada, directed — his 
choice of a subject to the later events of the 
strife which ended in the conquest of that city 
by the Christians; and his familiar acquaintance 
with every remaining vestige of its former 
plendour, and with every spot that tradition 
orhistory has marked as the scene of notable 
ations or affecting incidents, favoured his 
design of adding to the fictitious interest of his 
story the value of exact local descriptions of the 
cityand kingdom as they existed at the last 
moment of the Moorish reign. 

In this, indeed, the principal merit of the 
work will be found to consist. The incidents 
ofthe narrative and descriptions of the charac- 
ters excite but a meagre interest. In the for- 
mer there is little freshness or ingenuity—the 
features of the latter are destitute of life. To 
follow them step by step, the reader must have 
something of the determination of purpose 
vhich gave rise to the work itself. The anti- 
quarian and historical part of its contents, how- 
ever, is far more valuable. In this respect the 
materials of the book have been gathered with 
laudable care. It is full of curious details of the 
life and habits of the people of Granada; and 
Wvidly describes the ancient pomp and splendour 
of their kings, the relics of which still awaken 
vonderand delight in the ruined Alhambra. The 
Various natural beauties of one of the finest 
dimates and most romantic sites in the world 
are pourtrayed with the enthusiasm of a native 


and the liveliness of one who paints with the 


tenes before his eyes. For those who would 
ek Granada with a desire to recall its former 
glries amidst the scattered ruins that now 
alcne remain, or to trace as an antiquarian 
pilgrim the spots marked by the closing scenes 
of the Moorish tragedy, no better guide book 
‘ould probably be found than this novel. 

The author has not ventured, while taking 


some liberty with the characters, to deviate very 
far from the recorded events of the time. His 
original plan was to proceed from the dissensions 
that precipitated Abu Hacen from the throne 
of Granada, to the final conquest of the king- 
dom by the Catholic sovereigns ;—a canvas, 
in fact, of pretty nearly the same extent as that 
of Irving’s ‘Chronicles of the Conquest.’ Two 
only of three parts are as yet published—bring- 
ing the history down to the return of Abu 
Hacen to his kingdom after the capture of 
Boabdil. The remaining portion, if drawn on 
the same scale as the others, should be of 
far greater length and livelier interest; but 
unless the MS. be already completed, we can 
hardly expect to see itsoon. The battles of the 
Christians and Moors in the fifteenth century 
have little chance of being thought of while the 
author is fighting at the head of the Moderados 
of 1847 in the Cortes. 

Spanish historians and annalists of the fif- 
teenth century relate that Muley Abu Hacen, 
king of Granada—under whose son the de- 
struction of the empire took place—had two 
wives: one his cousin Aixa, or Ayesha, mother 
of Abdalah, or Boabdil (as he is differently named 
by different writers), the other a Christian cap- 
tive, daughter of a De Solis, the Alcaide of 
Martos—whom he is said to have passionately 
loved. The jealousies and disputes between 
the two rival Queens induced the King to 
divorce his elder wife. This led to the dissen- 
sions which cast him from the throne, and 
weakened the kingdom when assailed by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, —by offending the powerful 
family of the Zegries, to which Ayesha belonged, 
and dividing Granada between their faction 
and that of the Abencerrages, who partly held 
with the King. His younger sultana, Isabel— 
called for her exceeding beauty, by the Arabs, 
Zoraya, or the Light of the Morning—is, as 
the title imports, the heroine of this novel. It 
begins with an account of her capture by a 
roving party of Moors at the moment when 
the aged Alcaide of Martos was celebrating his 
daughter's marriage with a young knight named 
Venegas. The willingness of the captive to 
change her faith and become the wife of the 
King—to whom the captor presents her—the 
author shows considerable anxiety to excuse. 
The maiden, whose mother died in giving her 
life, had been brought up, we are told, under 
the care of a Moorish slave who daily in- 
stilled into her ear praises of the beauty and 
happiness of life in Andalusia. She could but 
little regret leaving a gloomy frontier castle 
and a husband whom she had never seen before 
the espousals. The temptations of every kind 
offered by the new scene to which she was trans- 
ferred are described as rapidly ensnaring a young 
creature somewhat vain and light headed, and 
hopeless of returning to a home where her 
father had been slain when she was captured. 
The Moorish nurse, designing to fly with the 
girl to Granada, had concerted the plan of an 
assault with the band, and gave them access to 
the Castle of Martos. She now used uncon- 
trolled influence over her foster-child, and by 
degrees persuaded her to accept the dazzling 
prospect offered her by the passion of Abu 
Hacen. 

At this point, however, a care for the 
heroine’s fame has induced the author to depart 
altogether from the facts of history. He re- 
presents Isabel—who lived, in reality, for many 

ears, in joint possession with Aixa of the 
Looms of Muley emeaa refusing to become 
his mistress; and ascribes the discord which 
succeeds to this refusal,—in consequence of 
which Aixa, he pretends, was repudiated to make 
way for the captive Zoraya. From this point, 












after describing the festivities of the marriage— 
at which the final rupture between the Zegries 
and Abencerrages broke out—the story has little 
to say of the heroine; and, in the second part it 
becomes a rapid historical sketch of those events 
of the warfare with the Christians, and of the 
civil tumults in Granada, which influenced the 
personal fate of the monarch whom she espoused. 
This portion of the book is to us by far the most 
attractive. It relates with considerable anima- 
tion many of the chief incidents of that remark- 
able contest,—with which the readers of history 
are familiar, but which never weary however 
often repeated. The interest which runs lan- 
guidly > eae the ornate descriptions of the 
first part rises as we arrive at the foray of 
Abu Hacen into the territories of the Marquis 
of Cadiz :—witness the capture and successive 
sieges of Alhama,—the warm defence of Loja 
by that Aliatar whose name is high in the 
Moorish ballads,—the dire slaughter, in the 
Xarquia of Malaga, of the Christian troop 
the finding of whose bones whitening on the 
hill-side by the warriors of Philip the Second 
gave to Mendoza one of the sublimest pas- 
sages in his great history,—or the famous ba- 
talla del Rey moro, in which Boabdil became 
prisoner to Ferdinand and the famous old Ali- 
atar fell, as the well-known romance tristfully 
records.—With this battle (of Lucena), which 
restored Abu Hacen to the Alhambra fora short 
= the second part concludes: and it will 

e seen that there is a long series of events yet 
to be told, if the story shall be continued beyond 
the surrender of Granada to the submission and 
baptism of the two sons of Zoraya;—who, also, 
after the death of Muley Hacen, and capture 
of the city, resumed, as the chroniciers tell us, 
her Christian name and the faith in which she 
was born. 

The character given by Martinez de la 
Rosa of the King is quite at variance with 
what we find in the historians; and, what is 
curious, this liberty he has taken in a manner 
calculated rather to impair than enhance the 
interest of the tale. Abu Hacen is depicted in 
this novel as a man grown luxurious, indolent, 
and fickle in his advanced years; but easy to 
a fault, averse to bloodshed, and impatient of 
nothing so much as of the necessity of making 
a new effort or taking a decisive resolution. 
This is the very contrary of what the records of 
the time say of his disposition ; and is contra- 
dicted also by every recital of his actions during 
the period preserved by historians. We say 
nothing of that slaughter of his sons in the Court 
of Lions which is ascribed to the influence of 
Zoraya: nor of his two furious attacks on his 
own subjects in the streets of Granada during 
the civil war. It will be remembered that this 
was the monarch who returned that spirited 
reply to the ambassadors of Ferdinand and 
Isabella when they sent in 1476—Abu Hacen 
being then advanced in years—to demand the 
arrears of tribute due under former treaties by 
the Moorish kings. ‘Go, and say to your 
sovereigns,” he replied, ‘that those kings of 
Granada who paid tribute to Christians are long 
since dead; and that the mints of Granada now 
coin nothing but sword-blades and lance-heads 
to use against our enemies.”’ Conde, the learned 
historian of the Arab dominion in Spain, calls 
him muy buen caballero, valiente y animoso ;— 
and elsewhere styles him ‘magnanimous and 
vehement, a lover of war and of its horrors 
and dangers.” The rebellion which broke out 
against him in favour of Boabdil is partly 
ascribed by the same author to the “hard and 
cruel disposition of the king,” which irritated 
the chief men of the city; and this account of 
him is further confirmed by his many ravages on 
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the Christian soil, and by the remorseless sack 
of Zahara which he commanded in person in a 
time of peace. A similar character of this king 
is given by Mariana; and De Castro, in his 
‘ Reyes Godos,’ comprises the same features in 
this brief sentence—varon fuerte y belicoso, 
aunque sobervio”—a man of prowess, warlike 
and strong, but haughty withal. What object 
the author of the novel can have had in defacing 
these striking outlines of character, and giving, 
instead, a picture of feebleness, irresolution, 
and voluptuous sloth, does not very clearly 
appear. The travesty, while it conceals the 
true historical features of the Moorish sovereign, 
makes his presence contemptible,—and chills 
any interest with which the reader might have 
been taught to excuse the devoted passion of 
the heroine for her husband. 

Our extracts will be chosen from amongst the 
passages in which the author appears rather as 
a novelist than as a zealous antiquarian or 
exact topographer;—in which characters, how- 
ever, as we have said, he seems to be more at 
home than in the former. The following de- 
scribes how the ceremony of Isabel’s marriage 
was interrupted at the Castle of Martos, at the 
close of a three days’ rejoicing. — 

The night appointed for the nuptials at last arrived; 
and a kind of silent calm succeeded to the uproar 
and confusion of the evening, as is usual at sea after 
a hurricane. The commoner sort of the people, quite 
wearied out, were dispersed in all parts of the castle, 
lying, overcome with intoxication and sleep, in the 
courts and passages : the older servants, alone, besides 
the ladies and gentlemen of the household, were at 
the door of the chapel, awaiting the hour fixed for 
the august ceremony. A dull sound, re-echoed through 
the narrow galleries, announced the approach of the 
bridal pair and their company; and in an instant 
afterwards were seen entering, in two files, some 
dozen of pages with wax tapers in one hand and their 
caps in the other, marching up with sedate gravity : 
after these came the married couple that were to be, 
each equally absorbed, though in different emotions, 
and neither of them venturing to raise their downcast 
eyes, Not so the Comendadorand Don Alonzo, who 
closely followed their steps,—but with heads elevated 
and joyous countenances, as the author and paternal 
guardian of the marriage festival ; the procession 
being closed by the maidens of Isabel, all veiled in 
their mantas, and certain squires more favoured than 
the rest, who by force of entreaties had obtained this 
distinction. The castle chapel was dark and narrow; 
composed of one nave only, roofed with beams of wal- 
nut: the altar-place decorated with wooden statues 
and gilt carvings ;—but the very antiquity of the place 
and its dusky ornaments seemed the more impres- 
sively to withdraw the mind from the things of this 
world by exciting religious emotions at once melan- 
choly and soothing. It could not but aid this im- 
pression to be reminded that there also were resting 
in peace many of the Comendador’s ancestors : 
reposing, while their dust mingles with that of the 
ground they had rescued from the heathen, under 
the shadow of the altar they had defended. * * And 
now Isabel found herself kneeling at the foot of 
that altar, colourless, trembling; at her side her 
betrothed, scarcely daring to breathe ; the sacred 
minister pronouncing the holy words, and now on the 
point of receiving the “ Yes,’ which was about to 
unite them both for ever,—when, on a sudden, there 
was heard a clamour so shrill that all were struck mute 
with surprise. For an instant they supposed itmight be 
some disturbance amongst the servants of the castle, 
grown turbulent with wine and rejoicing: but a mo- 
ment afterwards was heard a cry of Fire! which 
appalled the hearts of all; and the tumult now 
growing nearer and nearer, the clash of arms might 
be clearly heard, the rushing of men in flight, the 
groans of the dying! Isabel sank fainting into her 
husband’s arms: the friends and relations around 
them flew in dismay, and the Comendador rushed out 
like a thunderbolt to learn for himself the cause of 
the shameful uproar,—Zuhueros closely following, to 
aid him in case of need. But on reaching the chapel 
door, the crowd had blocked up the passage, in haste 
to take shelter in this sanctuary as a kind of refuge. 





The Comendador shouted to them, but no one listened; 
to his thousand questions no one gave a reply: there 
was nothing heard but lamentations, sobs, and 
shrieking, as if death were pressing hard upon them 
all. And so, unhappily, it was. The castle had 
been entered by some of the Moors of the frontier, 
availing themselves of the night, and relying on the 
negligence of the Christians inspired by the existing 
peace, as well as on the disorder and fatigue after 
the festival. * * * There (in the chapel) was the 
chief slaughter; there the destruction most frightful. 
The rage of the infidels was inflamed by the view of 
the holy spot; and into it they forced their way like 
wolves bursting into an unguarded sheepfold. Sword 
in hand, motionless as a statue, the Comendador 
received their assault, without even uttering a single 
word; youcouldhardly have perceived whether he were 
living or dead. After bearing a hundred wounds he 
still remained standing; at last he tottered and fell 
prone on the ground, dragging himself with difficulty 
to expire on the tombstone of his wife. Before the 
altar, supporting Isabel, and as if to shield her 
with his own body, stood the youth Venegas—though 
seeming unconscious of what was passing around him. 
He neither seized a weapon to defend himself nor 
looked for any human help whatever :—but for his 
own life he had no care, his heart being torn by the 
feeling of the danger of his beloved. Surrender or 
die! shouted to them, from a distance, the leader of 
the savage troop; and as he rushed forward to part 
them, the youth embraced his spouse, and at the 
same instant, receiving a wound in the forehead, fell, 
bathed in his own blood. Very few were the unfor- 
tunates who escaped alive from this night of tribula- 
tion. * * The luckless Isabel, lifeless to all appear- 
ance, was amongst the number of the captives. 


In the next passage which we shall quote, the 
young captive, soon reconciled to her condition, 
has consented to espouse the King after he has 
divorced Aixa for her sake; and prepares 
herself in an apartment of the palace to expect 
the approach of her lover.— 


Her Moorish nurse led her to the sumptuous 
chambers prepared for bathing the queens of Gra- 
nada: in which all that nature and art can produce 
was united to gratify the mind and the senses. The 
pavements were of polished marble, the surbase 
composed of tiles of the brightest colours, inlaid 
with rich ornaments ; on walls smoother than bur- 
nished silver, the ceiling rose in a lofty vault, 
sprinkled with skylights in the figure of stars, de- 
signed to diffuse through this voluptuous apartment 
the subdued glimmer of twilight. Spacious baths 
of marble (which time, after the lapse of three cen- 
turies, still respects) received the exquisitely pure 
water, that seemed to be distilled from the walls, and 
invited by its delicious coolness, a longing wish to 
enjoy it. And, that nothing might yet be wanting 
to recreation and delight, you saw, not far from the 
baths, two alhamis, or alcoves, slightly raised from 
the ground, with Persian carpets and pillows:—while 
from a gallery near the roof (but concealed from 
sight behind perforations in the walls, as finely 
wrought as the most delicate lace-work,) were heard 
the echoes of soft music, inviting repose and slum- 
ber. * * Whether owing to the state of languor 
into which she had fallen, or from shyness and re- 
serve, or, it may be, in reliance on her own beauty, 
(as pride itself often takes the form of modesty,) 
Isabel on this occasion had refused to adorn herself 
with a rich or showy costume—and preferred a plain 
robe whiter than driven snow, with a sash of dark 
blue silk, and a veil of a softer tint of the same 
colour, like that with which the young flower of the 
flax adorns the fields. Nor would she allow any 
rich strings of pearls or jewels to ornament her 
tresses, her neck or bosom ; and, at the instant when 
she was refusing to decorate herself in this manner 
with the most precious jewels,—either at some signal 
from Arlaja or because the appointed hour had 
arrived, there was suddenly heard at the doora slight 
sound, as of some one trying to open it with timid 
care. Isabel was startled and confused: the Moor 
smiled, slave girls entered, and they saw, at the half- 
opened door, like one delighted to be the messenger 
of her lord, a graceful gazelle that had been sent to 
Abu Hacen from Africa, and nurtured by him 
within the palace. The elegant creature, as if guided 





by a kind of instinct, bounded with quick paces in, 
the apartment, and stood still directly before lat 
with head raised and eyes fixed on her countena; , 
until the maiden observed that it carried q a 
basket suspended from its neck, filled with pr 
and violet flowers, and amidst them lay a pair of 
rich anklets of gold, enamelled with colours as bright 
and variegated as the wings of a butterfly, On each 
of them was engraved an ingenious distich, to the 
following effect :— 

Slave to Love though I may be, 

My Lord is more enslaved by me, 
The maiden was delighted with this attention of 
the King more than if he had offered her aij the 
treasures of the world; and, as if longing to ex pres 
her gratitude to him, by caressing the charming 
gazelle, she kissed it on the forehead, throwi = 
arms around itsneck. In this attitude the King gu. 
prised her, unexpectedly appearing at the door. 

In contrast to this voluptuous picture, we 
shall subjoin, for a closing specimen, the last 
scene of the disaster of the Christian expedi- 
tion in the mountains of Malaga ;—remembered 
with horror to this day in Spain, where the site 
of the principal slaughter still bears a name 
that records it. The Spanish knights, led by 
the adelantado of Andalusia, the Count of Cify- 
entes and the Marquis of Cadiz, with three of 
his brothers and other famous partisans, had 
thought to execute their foray and return before 
the Moors could take the alarm; but they were 
miserably deceived, and paid the penalty of 
their rashness, when, entangled as they were in 
the rugged chain of the Xarquia of Malaga, 
the whole country rose in arms to surround 
them, and retreat became hopeless. 

Surprised in their turn, they sought in a hundred 
directions an opening for flight, and not one of the 
hundred availed them, They were encumbered with 
booty, impeded by the nature of the ground and the 
weight of their armour: when they climbed an ascent 
they found it crested already with troops of the 
infidels ; if they raised their heads to look upwards, 
a shower of darts and javelins fell upon them. Find- 
ing neither refuge nor exit, they drew together in a 
deep valley, formed and encompassed by two moun- 
tains, as if in this situation the unhappy men might 
hope to find defence and shelter; but here the 
danger only became more imminent. And now the 
destruction of the whole band appeared to be in- 
evitable ; for at the darkening in of the night, which 
was more rude and inclement than is usual in the 
month of March, they had seen the hill tops all 
bristling with the Moorish hordes ; and around them 
were now kindled more than ten thousand alarm 
fires, which increased the horror and dismay. Too 
clearly and distinctly could they hear the shrill cries 
of the infidels, already celebrating their triumph, 
certain of their prey; and that no circumstance of 
terror might be wanting in this moment of distress, 
deep thunders were heard from the rocks and crags 
overhead, which came rolling and crashing dowa 
upon them, launched from the summits above into 
the hollow where they were crowded together. 
Imprisoned here, and in a space so narrow that they 
had not even room to turn their arms, without hope 
or human succour, nor other aid than they might 
implore from Heaven, did the Christians wear out 
this longest of nights, than which none more anxious 
and dismal was ever passed by mortal men : longing 
in part for the daybreak, and in part fearing Its ap- 
proach, as the sure signal for their destruction or 
captivity. * * A few tried desperately to break their 
way out. * * Vain was their temerity! the Moor, 
masters of the heights, hurled stones and arrows 
upon those who tried the ascent; dashed them head- 
long down the rifts in the, mountain, pierced them 
with wounds at a secure distance :—and after the 
lapse of a few moments the slope might be seen 
already thickly strewn over with dead bodies, like 
swathes in a harvest field. Such was the carnage 
that the Moors themselves beheld it with horror. In 
that day of desolation they named the place the Hill 
of the Massacre, and the memory and the name su 
vive to this day. 

In conclusion, while praising the 
and colour of his local descriptions 
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~~ with which historical materials have been 
age admiring the eloquence with which 
the striking events of the period are often told, 
ye cannot say that Don Martinez has very suc- 
cessfully accomplished his patriotic design, nor 
receive his novel as a fortunate attempt to give 
to the national literature a Spanish Walter 
scott. The most complete study of other times 
and customs will not suffice to make a good 

mance; and we feel throughout this 
hook that its author lacks the gift of calling up 
that life of the past—which is the great merit 
of the Waverley Novels. The matter borrowed 
from history, precious though it be, lies like an 
wimelted mass amidst the invented incidents of 
the tale; and evidently has not obtained that 
atire genial possession of the author's mind 
rhich would enable him to restore the material 
substance of real records in the vivid forms 
ofa poet's imagination. Nevertheless, the per- 
formance, if greatly inferior to the poorest at- 
tempts of Scott, and even beneath the standard 
of Manzoni, is far from being either trivial 
or discreditable to Spanish literature:—and to 
the foreign reader it may be valuable for the 
secial reasons already given. 

Of the style it may be presumptuous for an 
English critic to speak. Yet we cannot but feel, 
in reading this book, if it may be taken as a 
fair specimen of modern <n that a change 
has come over that noble language scarcely less 
marked than the political decline of the nation. 
The reader familiar with the classics of its best 
times will meet at every step with sickly 
phrases and tiresome affectations, of native and 
foreign growth, that sadly deform the majestic 
features of the pure Castilian :—and may be re- 
minded that as the speech of a people is the 
most immediate utterance of its being, the 
vicissitudes which enfeeble the one will in time 
pervert and weaken the other. 





The Opera: Views before and Peeps behind the 
Curtain. By Sedgley Marvel. C. Mitchell. 
“Or this suggestive subject,”” begins the mar- 
vellous author under treatment, ‘“ we shall pro- 
fess to give a new view.” The profession of 
this“ absolute shall” is not without justification. 
And, yet, what can be older than folly?—or 
triter than false sentiment ?—or more curiously 
familiar than bad English? So that Mr. Marvel 
is hardly the a of originality which he 
fancies himself when he goes on to say that 
“the lighter as well as the darker angles of the 
grand polygon of life are man’s serious business,” 
—and therefore, “like the reverend though 
nistaken owl,”’ commences “‘ to view before and 
to peep behind”! Further, we are perpetually 
meeting with something like our author's “ yea 
and nay” (less bewitching than Lady Heron’s) 
when he trembles on approaching his suggestive 
ubject “ inaccessibly suspended in its own rosy 
atmosphere.”—The Marvels of the world of 
authorship and Opera-panegyric would cease 
to exist without this overture of pretty trepi- 
dations, “First my fear, then my curtsey,” 
says the Dancer in the epilogue to the Second 
Part of ‘Henry the Fourth.’ His terrors ad- 
mitted—let us look at Mr. Marvel pirouetting 

amongst the wonders of the Opera. 

He is much moved at the very entrance. 
Here all is aristocratic—‘‘ abundance of car- 
nages, and an absence of anxiety about their 
drivers (!!) and the footmen.” The very soldiers 
are charmed by “the rosy atmosphere” into 
“an indifferent manner ;”’—albeit “ their gleam- 
ing bayonets throw a dignity into the appear- 
ance of things.” Having past this cordon mili- 
‘aire, Mr. Marvel is astonished by “ some iron- 
railing”—and “a low corridor with gas-globed 
bumers against the wall.” He remembers little 


as small as its “‘satin-wood cupboard door,”— 
something “ like a lady’s work-box lined with 

ellow silk!” These golden linings—it is need- 

ess to point out—exist butin Mr. Marvel’s fancy. 
He manifests, indeed, a constant predilection 
for flouncings, frillings and trimmings in his 
descriptions, such as whimsically reminds us of 
the novel written by the Literary Upholsterer, 
in which the beautiful Rosalba was described 
as reclining ‘‘on a settee of the scroll pattern, 
covered with watered taboret,’’—and the sleep- 
less Damon or Corydon flung himself down to 
bewail his blighted hopes on “a four-post bed 
with rich festoons of drapery — fringes and 
tassels to correspond.”” So soon as Mr. Marvel 
is composed enough to look out of his work-box, 
and to describe the company who garnish other 
work-boxes, he indulges in a strain of imagery 
the like of which is only perhaps to be found 
in Sartor Resartus. One specimen shall suffice | 
—the character of ‘“ Lord B : whose only | 
fault is that he chances to have a mind too large | 
for the gold bindings of the circumstances ham- 
pering his wings (!!!) into which, as a stately 
cage of gilt columns and arabesques of wire, he 
has risen!” 

The above “ gold bindings” are hard to explain 
save on some such hypothesis as the one above 
cited. We hear old-fashioned and fastidious 
opera-goers perpetually complaining that Fop’s 
Alley has been of late occupied by a new army 
of loungers—knights of the needle and the 
shears among the number. Is Mr. Sedgley 
Marvel one of these ?—or hath he learned his 
imagery by poetizing or prosing for Mr. Moses? 
His ‘Opera’ is, at all events, in the true Aldgate 
tune.—But—to suit our style to his—enough of 
a manufacture so thoroughly trashy as hardly to 


” 


be worth “a handsome trimming ! 





A Narrative of the Recovery of H.M.S. Gorgon, 
stranded in the Bay of Monte Video, May 
10th, 1844. By Astley Cooper Key, Com- 
mander, R.N. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tuts book is an extraordinary one, alike in 
subject and in treatment. The subject is, the 
remarkable union in the steam navy of Great 
Britain of the worst possible construction of 
ship with a crew of such enterprise, courage, 
perseverance, deep sense of duty and perfect 
state of discipline—as makes the British Service, 
from the youngest middy to the oldest lieutenant, 
and from the man before the mast to the admiral 
on the poop—objects of admiration to their coun- 
trymen and to the world. It would appear 
from a narrative like this as if the steam navy 
of Great Britain were made expressly to test 
and display the excellent qualities of her sailors, 
by thrusting them into difficulties out of which 
no others than they could extricate themselves. 
For the best seamen in the world we contrive 
the worst vessels. The ship’s necessity is the 
sailor’s opportunity ; and the vile qualities, for 
instance, of Her Majesty’s ship Gorgon have 
thus at least served to stimulate and exhibit the 
high ones of {the men whose lives, health and 
fortunes she so lamentably perilled. 

The narrative of a steamer getting on shore 
and being got off again does not promise to the 
reader any very interesting drama or exciting 
incidents. The facts are these:—The Gorgon 
is one of the crack ships of the Surveyor on his 
original and peculiar plans. She is one of the 
many notorious as having been designed for 
one result and destined to another. She was 
intended to have one draught of water,—but re- 
fused to obey orders, and took a different draught 
from that which was prescribed by the officers 
of Somerset House. She was designed to carry 
certain guns—which she could not carry. She 
was intended to carry certain stores and at a 





more till he finds himself in a chamber nearly 


achievement of either. She was designed to 


attain a respectable speed against wind and 
weather—yet was unable by joint force of an- 
chors and engines to keep herself from bein 
simply blown on shore, stranded high om 
dry in spite of her machinery working with all 
its power! Fancy a crew of British sailors on 
an enemy’s shore with their ship out of water, 
for no other reason than because from her con- 
struction she was unable, working full steam and 
head to wind, to keep herself from being blown 
ashore! Jack used to have an unutterable 
hatred for the vile black funnels :—what must 
he think of them in a situation like that? Yet 
thus was the Gorgon placed. All this happened, 
too, be it observed, when the ship was in service 
on the River Plate, and in the presence of a 
French prize looking on in cool admiration of the 
construction of the British navy. Of all the ships 
present—including French and Brazilian—the 
Gorgon was the only one that did not weather 
the gale! 

The Gorgon (says Mr. Key, late lieutenant of 
the ship, and the writer of this narrative) ‘in 
the beginning of May, 1844, was lying at single 
anchor, with fifty fathoms on her best bower, 
the small bower and sheet cables bent, and the 
anchors clear, 280 tons of coal on board, and 
the engines in a high state of efficiency: they 
had been disconnected, and all the bearings 
examined, in the month of April, and proved 
to be in perfect order.” It was on the evening 
of May the 9th that a gale from the S.W. com- 
menced. At daylight on the 10th the sea had 
risen ; and all the requisite arrangements were 
made. About 8 o’clock the ship began to drive. 
‘“‘ The fires were lighted, and the steam got up 
in all the boilers; the main-trysail was bent 
and close-reefed’’; and about 11 o’clock these 
preparations were called into use for the purpose 
of removing the ship out of her perilous place. 
“The best bower was slipped, and full power 
given to the engines. * * ‘Truly mortifying 
was it to observe that, with full steam power, 
the helm hard a-starboard, and the main-trysail 
set, she would not come nearer than three 
points of the wind, and would then pay off.” 
—Think of a British steam ship of war unable 
to keep her head up to the wind—to keep herself 
off a lee shore! Even hearts of oak could not 
bear it; and the gallant captain (Hotham) 
writes: —“A more disheartening situation could 
not be conceived. Here .was one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s finest steamers, with her engines, wheels 
and gear in splendid order, perfectly unmanage- 
able—able to steer but one course by the wind, 
which course would not carry her clear of danger. 
A last effort was made to bring the ship’s head 
to wind by steam; but this, as sad experience 
had led us to anticipate, failed.” 

These expressions are remarkable. The 
writer of the ‘Narrative,’ with the modesty of 
a young, and the subordination of a junior, 
officer, does not breathe the inference against 
the constructor of the ship or against the 
Admiralty which suggests itself to every reader. 
We believe that, even in favourable weather, the 
velocity of this ship through the water with her 
whole power on does not exceed seven miles 
an hour! There is not a single vessel of her 
size in the merchant service that has not a 
speed one-half greater; and it is well known 
that such a ship is incapable of keeping herself 
off a lee shore. They who have seen a good 
steam ship that can go in smooth water ten 
knots an hour brought to a standstill in a gale, 
know |well beforehand that a steam ship like 
the Gorgon is “a delusion, a mockery, and a 
snare.” Mr. Cooper Key does not say this:— 
but it is impossible to overlook the inference 
from his facts. We now quote himself :— 





certain speed—but was found unequal to the 


“ What, then, remained to be done? Excepting 
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the stream and kedge, our} anchors] and cables{were 
all gone. The guns were slung, and the stream and 
kedge let go; but as the latter failed to check her 
for a moment, it was deemed useless to risk the loss 
of the first. In the mean time, the ship paid round 
off before the wind; and about 4 p.m. struck abaft. 
* * Judge of our horror when daylight broke, and 
we found the ship broadside on the sands at the top 
of the tide, with three and a half feet water under 
the paddle-wheels. Nor was this the worst :—the 
fall of the tide left the Gorgon thirteen feet in the 
sand on the starboard side, and nine feet on the port, 
—with the water just washing up to her gangway.”’ 
All this needs no comment; but it gives rise 
to a multitude of conclusions unfavourable to 
the actual construction of our steam navy. 
Here is a ship, with powerful engines, so 
heavy as to sink her to a draught of water far 
"age than intended, yet incapable of giving 
er speed enough! There are but two ways 
of explaining why the vessel could not work off 
shore:—either the engines are not powerful 
enough, or the ship is not well formed. But 
the engines are as powerful as the ship can 
carry :—therefore, the faultis inthe ship; Q.E.D. 

Turn we from the irksome occupation of 
commenting on the demerits of our naval con- 
structors, to the grateful one of recording the 
achievements of our sailors. We give the nar- 
rative in the words of the narrator’sown ‘sketches 
on the spot ;”—which are vivid and picturesque. 

“ But to return to the narrative. Daylight on the 
11th disclosed to us our truly deplorable situation ; 
in the course of the day, the gale gradually abated, 
and consequently the water, which had risen in the 
bay, owing to the violence of the wind, to a greater 
height than had been witnessed for many years, re- 
ceded to its usual level, leaving the Gorgon, as before 
mentioned, perfectly dry towithin a few feet of herstern 
post, and imbedded in the sand to the depth of thir- 
teen feet on the starboard and nine feet on the port 
side. Here was a situation for an 1100 ton ship! 
sufficient, one would imagine, to drive the most ener- 
getic mind to despair; and with confidence I can 
assert that, for the first twenty-four hours, with one 
exception, no person in the ship entertained an idea 
of the possibility of ever moving the Gorgon from 
the position she then occupied: that exception was 
Captain Hotham, who, after the first survey of her 
position, arranged his plans, and commenced to put 
them in operation with a confidence that surprised 
everybody.” 

Then follows a long technical description, 
with drawings, for use in future emergencies 
of a like nature—which will, in all probability, 
be not unfrequent so long as our present race 
of war steamers exists. These are illustrated 
by engravings of various ingenious devices 
attributed by Mr. Key to his commander, Capt. 
Hotham,—for whom he seems to have enter- 
tained a most praiseworthy devotion. On these 
we shall not enter; but the following passage 
illustrates the nautical maxims and morals with 
which the young sailor points his tale :—- 

“From what has been before said, there still 
clearly existed a deficiency of power ; in anchors 
and cables our resources were exhausted ; the east 
coast of South America could not produce cables of 
sufficient size to be serviceable ; some new applica- 
tion of mechanics must be called into play, or the 
enterprise abandoned. But the emergency had been 
foreseen. About this time the Viper arrived from 
Buenos Ayres, bringing ten screws especially adapted 
for ship purposes; and from Monte Video we pro- 
cured three other more powerful ones, usually em- 
ployed for pressing wool ; one capable of sustaining 
a pressure of upwards of 100 tons, from the American 
house of Zimmerman, Frazier & Co.; two lent by our 
countryman Mr. Jackson, andalsotwo bell screws from 
the house of Jno. Gowland & Co. Theapplication of 
these screws will, I think, be considered ingenious, 
and requires a full and exact description; but, however 
useful and advantageous they may have been,—how- 
ever perfect the success of the experiment, I still am 
confident that the main advantage derived was in 
diverting the thoughts and attention of the officers 


and men from their monotonousand laborious duties, 
and impressing on their minds an inward conviction 
that ‘the Gorgon must go.’ Thus, a moral victory 
was acquired over the incredulity so inherent in 
men’s hearts, and the first and most important ele- 
ment in any undertaking secured, I mean—Confi- 
dence. I trust no one will disparage the above 
remark, albeit but ill expressed, as showing a want of 
influence over the seamen. Let no stern disciplina- 
rian assume that authority and power can carry him 
through difficulties such as ours: in the hour of 
battle excitement and other passions obtain the mas- 
tery, and the defects of such a system may not be 
observed ; but Iam convinced that to conduct an 
enterprise which must of necessity make a continual 
demand on the greatest physical exertions, as in our 
case,—where the men had daily to contend against 
cold and wet ; where the labour required consisted in 
the filthy occupation of lifting mud and removing 
sand, to be washed back by the force of an untiring 
and irresistible element almost as quickly as it may 
be excavated, and this continued without intermis- 
sion by day or night for months—no commander 
can have the most remote chance of success who 
cannot inspire those under him with a conviction 
that, sooner or later, their exertions will meet 
reward, although unforeseen difficulties may postpone 
the day. This may be considered a digression, but 
let the reader excuse me ; I have ever thought that 
there was much to gather, besides the bare nar- 
rative of our adventures, and frequently have I pon- 
dered over the whys and wherefores of a system 
which kept together men from different ships, which 
preserved strict discipline, and induced men to 
labour and toil with an eagerness as great as if each 
had a direct interest in the successful result.” 


In three weeks nothing had been done. 

“ For three weeks after the gale by which we were 
driven on shore the weather had been remarkably 
fine ; the first week in June, however, showed signs 
of an approaching change. The barometer began to 
fall, and everything indicated a pampero, which, un- 
prepared as we then were, might be productive of 
great damage ; however, all that foresight could sug- 
gest or labour accomplish had been done ; due pre- 
paration was made to heave, should the rise of the 
water afford any room for hope; but Captain Hotham 
had resolved to run no risk of carrying away a cable 
by an ill-timed effort, or of damping the confidence 
of the crew by an unnecessary failure. Meanwhile, 
the strength of the men was giving way; the same 
cheerfulness and goodwill existed, but their counte- 
nances showed signs of exhaustion and fatigue, and 
the period had evidently arrived for further help. 
Application was, therefore, made to Commodore 
Purvis for additional hands to work the capstans, 
and 50 men were immediately sent from the Alfred, 
50 from the Curagoa, 30 from the Philomel, and 12 
from the Ardent.” 


It was not till the middle of July that any 
progress was made. 

“The ship had been upwards of two months on 
shore : all the plans detailed above had been com- 
pleted, and others not yet described were in progress, 
when an event occurred which certainly forms the 
most important era in the narrative. It was the first 
movement of the ship! On the 14th July, a south. 
westerly breeze which sprang up in the morning 
brought a gradual increase of water into the bay. 
The evening of the 15th, at 8 a.m., found us with the 
water up to the 11-feet mark on the stern-post, 
and the ship shaking with every wash of the surf. It 
has before been mentioned, that Captain Hotham had 
determined not to risk anything by a premature trial; 
it was hard, however, to withstand the importuning 
looks and expressions of impatience from all around 
him. He, therefore, more to please the men, than 
from any expectation of success, gave the orders to 
get the steam up in two boilers, and, when up, to 
man the capstans and screws, On heaving taut of 
all together, to the surprise and delight of everybody, 
the ship’s bow was raised by the large screw under the 
cutwater; a few inches only, it is true, but it was 
sufficient; the ship had moved! she was not now 
the same inert mass of matter that she had appeared 
to the men for the last two months. The effect on 
them might be compared to the joy occasioned on 





hearing the first sigh escape from the lips of an 


Se 
apparently drowned man. She had life, and “wij, 
there is life, there is hope.’ The movement inj 
was unimportant; it was occasioned by our ms 
tions having latterly been principally directed toth 
after-part of the ship, under the quarters, Theshi 
therefore, resting on a bank in midships, immediate, : 
beneath the engines, a comparatively small Fd 
would be requisite to move either extremity, Tha 
not to be wondered at, then, that a pressure of ith 
tons should do so; to a reasoning man, therefore, 
actual advantage resulted from the mere change o 
position of the ship, nor could a more satisfactory 
influence be drawn than heretofore ; but ‘Jack’ does 
not reason, he sees the effect, that is sufficient for 
him. The ship had moved once, and of course the 
can be got off. The resulé was clear to everybody 
The men worked with a more hearty goodwill, if 
possible, than ever.” 

This was the first move—it was long before 
the final one arrived. We pass on to a period 
three months later—the ship still on shore — 

“On the 13th of October at 2 a.m. a heavy squall 
from the west-south-west passed over the bay, the 
water as usual rising suddenly to 10 ft. 6 in.” The 
hands were turned up, the capstans manned without 
delay, and the purchases hove taut; but the wate 
receding almost immediately after its rise, the men 
were sent to their ordinary work. At 7 a.m, the 
water had fallen to 7 ft., the wind still blowing fresh 
from the south-west. At 9 a.m. the wind veered 
two points to the southward, and the water instantly 
rose with great rapidity, till at 10 a.m. it was nearly 
up to the 11-feet mark. The capstans were therefore 
again manned, and a hand stationed on shore to 
report when the ship commenced moving; the lively 
motion of the ship was so encouraging, that the men 
of their own accord had fallen into their stations at 
the capstans; and showed even to the most superticial 
observer, by the expression of their countenances, 
the confidence that existed in their minds; it mus 
have been a truly interesting sight to an unconcerned 
spectator, When all was ready, and the water was 
well up to the 11-feet mark, the order was given to 
‘ Heave;’ at the instant that the strain was brought 
fairly on the purchases, the ship commenced moving 
astern, this was at once loudly reported from the 
shore, causing the men to redouble their exertions, 
they actually flew round at the capstans, the ship 
continuing to move freely, and, indeed, at times 
appeared almost afloat. The undisguised joy and 
delight of everybody can be better imagined than 
described; as the purchases were hove up ‘two 
blocks’ they were fleeted with great celerity.” 


The ship, once on its way, was finally got off; 
and the crew have our hearty sympathy in the 
following expression of their feelings :— 

“The object of our labours was now considered to 
have been effected ; the act of transporting the ship 
from the sand into the mud had been looked forwart 
to as the end of our care; the rest was a question 
merely of time and hard work. The situation of the 
ship was still not altogether agreeable; the morning 
after she had been hove out, there was but three 
feet water alongside, and that not at a very low tide. 
We perceived that when the water was up to what 
we had termed the 11-feet mark, by our standard, 
we might expect 7 feet 6 inches at the stern-post; 
but it must be borne in mind, that seven feet of water 
under the ship situated as she then was, that is, being 
four feet in the mud, has a much greater effect 
the ship, than if her keel was resting on hard ground, 
and the same water round her, on account of the 
greater displacement in the former instance. With 
what real pleasure, not unmixed with pride, could 
Captain Hotham look back on all his plans, his 
successes, and his failures, may readily be conceived. 
To think over the difficulties that had been overcome, 
the tedious and arduous duties that had been toiled 
through, owing to the perseverance and energy of 
the commanding officer, and the power he p¢ 
of diffusing those qualities in a high degree into the 
minds of those under him, was now truly gratifying. 
The seamen looked with feelings of satisfaction and 
pride, on the enormous banks of sand raised up 
the beach by their hands, and which seemed intended 
to remain as monuments, erected to perpetuate the 
remembrance of their labours, bearing irresistible 
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ple endurance of the British sailor: and, indeed, 

y willnot be considered unworthy of such a name, 
~ it is known, that in these banks there were | 
v lected upwards of nineteen thousand tons of sand, 
oe whole having been excavated exclusively from 
the dock, by manual labour. Congratulations, hearty 
and sincere, poured in on Captain Hotham from 
ill his brother officers, | and from most of those 
in command of the foreign squadrons and vessels of 


Such is the narrative of an event in which» 
to recapitulate, the defects of our steam navy 
yere exhibited in the face of ships of war of all 
yations—by which the talents, courage, skill, 

severance, discipline and health of a noble 
crew were tried to the uttermost, and not found 
yanting—in which the same high qualities of 
English sailors that make a Collingwood ora 
Nelson were employed during six continuous 
nonths, not in vanquishing an enemy or res- 
cing a friend, but in retrieving the errors of a 
wstem begun in defiance of all principles of 
sience, and persevered in to this day in spite 
of the continued manifestations of practical 


experience. 





Statement in Answer to an Assertion made by 
Sir William Hamilton, Professor of Logic in 
the University of Edinburgh. By Augustus 
De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in 
University College, London. Printed for the 
Author. 

Tur well-known character and distinguished 

pasition of buch the parties to this dispute make 

it matter of great regret that such a discus- 
don should have arisen between them. The 
personal appreciation of each by the other must 
necessarily make it painful to themselves; and 
the public have an interest in seeing men of 
science proceed harmoniously on the path of pro- 
gress and discovery. As the case is here given 
onan ex parte statement only, we can do no more 
than indicate the question in issue—Sir William 

Hamilton having probably his own argument 

to offer in answer to that of Mr. De Morgan. 


In the course of last summer, the London 
Professor being engaged in the collecting 
together and working out of various suggestions 
vhich had from time to time occurred to him 
connected with the theory of the syllogism, 
applied to Sir William Hamilton, of Edin- 
burgh, for information on existing sources as to 
the history of technical logic. A correspon- 
dence ensued,—in the course of which Mr. De 
Morgan was open and candid in the statement 
of his own new views; and out of the commu- 
nications so interchanged a suspicion arose on 
both sides that in their pursuit of the same 
theme the parties were in possession of some 
novelty in common.—It may be incidentally 
stated that now, when the views of each have 
been more fully produced to the other, Mr. De 
Morgan is of opinion that they had zot jostled 
inthe field of discovery, as was supposed; and 
that while he has taken nothing from Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton—which it is one object of his 
present pamphlet to prove—Sir William had 
uot reached the ground which he was seeking 
to occupy.— Meantime, however, on the earlier 
belief, the Edinburgh Professor accused Mr. De 
Morgan of having stolen his theory out of their 
correspondence; and the following letter con- 
tains the charge which has here called Mr. De 
Morgan into print.— 

“Dear Sir,—Your note of the 10th, with its in- 
closure of my letter, I received this morning. 

ving again read over the whole correspondence, 
and being now sufficiently recovered, I proceed 

fly to answer your communications of the 31st 
Dec. and Ist Jan. ult., which reached me after I was 
laid up with a tedious inflammatory attack. From 


claim for yourself the independent re-discovery of 
the fundamental doctrine of syllogism, which I 
privately communicated to you, and of many of its 
most important consequences more fully developed 
in the printed prospectus, This claim, though it 
be only to secondary originality, I am altogether 
unable to admit. To me, it is manifest that for the 
principle of the doctrine you are wholly indebted to 
my information ; and I cannot but think that if you 
(though recognizing always my priority) give forth 
that doctrine as a speculation of your own, you will 
be guilty—pardon the plain speaking—both of an 
injurious breach of confidence towards me and of 
false dealing towards the public. Am I, therefore, 
correct in my understanding of your letters? I 
shall be glad to find that I am wrong. I remain, 
dear Sir, &c. “W. Hamiron,” 

It was at once felt by Mr. De Morgan that a 
charge like this could not be allowed to stand 
for a day without such retraction or denial as 
should leave no trace of it in the future: and 
a further correspondence ensued, which shows 
Sir William Hamilton to have become aware of 
the serious character and injustice of his hasty 
imputation, and aimed at settling the terms 
of a retraction. Mr. De Morgan, however,— 
who has been much engaged with the history of 
Science, and has found the difficulty of clearing 
up in after days such matters of dispute as had 
been left unliquidated in their own—would have 
the retraction nothing less than unconditional 
and immediate; and the intervention of friends 
having failed to produce what he asked in time 
for his impatience, he comes now—as the alter- 
native which he announced to his opponent— 
before the public with the entire case. “ Sir 
William Hamilton,” he says, 

“Charges me with wilfully and knowingly (for 
so I interpret the words breach of confidence and false 
dealing) attempting to appropriate as my own certain 
ideas on the subject of logic, which he avers he com- 
municated to me privately. It is true that he has 
desired to withdraw the letter in which these impu- 
tations were made. But this, as will be pointed out, 
was done in a manner which amounts only to a pro- 
posal of suspension followed by private inquiry, and 
that after a month’s persistence in the charge. I 
prefer a public inquiry. To the assertion I reply, 
first, that the substance of all which I have claimed 
was deposited at Cambridge, and out of my hands, 
before I ever saw his handwriting; secondly, that no 
intelligible communication was ever made by him 
to me; ¢hirdly, that so soon as I received anything 
which induced me to suppose that we must have had 
something in common, I gave him full information 
of what I then had by return of post, even to the 
means of identifying the papers on which all that 
developement was written which was not already at 
Cambridge; fourthly, that I have strong subsequent 


common ; fifthiy, that his mode of conducting his 
own case, subsequently to the production of his 
charge, is enough to satisfy any reasonable person 
that he never had any confidence in his own power 
of proving it.—I shall offer proof of the first, second, 
and third of the above points. The fourth I can so 
far establish as to throw upon Sir William Hamilton 
the onus of proving that he ever published in his 
lectures or otherwise any of the notions which I 
have advanced ; indeed, he must in any case furnish 
this proof. The fifth is matter of opinion, which I 
must leave to the reader.’’ 

Mr. De Morgan, then, undertakes by this 
pamphlet to establish something beyond the 
mere defence in whose necessity it originated. 
He professes to prove not only that his proposi- 
tion in so far as it has anything which resembles 
that of Sir William Hamilton is an independent 
discovery—but, further, that it is different from 
Sir William’s, and attains to a truth which the 
latter had not seen. For the argument by 
which this is effected those of our readers who 
take an interest in such subjects must, however, 
be referred to the pamphlet itself. 





(if I am not mistaken) it appears that you 
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reason to suppose that we have really nothing in | 
















Narrative of a Journey round the World during 
the Years 1841 and 1842. By Sir G. Simp- 
son, Governor-in-Chief of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s Territories. Colburn. 

Sir George Simpson is an enterprising traveller, 

a pleasing companion, and one of those lively 

sketchers whose pen does its own work and 

that of the pencil in addition. He starts for a 

tour through the wilds of America with as little 

scruple as a London citizen takes his passage 
in a steamer for Gravesend or Richmond; 
courts adventures which are fast becoming rare 
in the world with an ardour that belonged to 
the old race of Paladins—but which in our day 
seems likely to expire for want of aliment; and 
faces privations from which most men would 
shrink, as portions of the excitement neces- 
sary to his pleasurable existence. His record 
of travel throws our imagination back into past 
centuries. We live in the days of Purchas’s 

‘ Pilgrims;’ when the world was before all tra- 

vellers ‘where to choose,”’ and in most cases 

“with Providence their guide’—since having 

no chance of aid from anything human, they 

nurtured their faith and reliance on the Divine 
protection. 

The spirit of ancient adventure and modern 
enterprise are combined in this journey,—and to 
some extent in the party formed at its outset. We 
find the Earls of Caledon and Mulgrave desert- 
ing the battues now no better than a butchery, 
and the deer-stalking which has degenerated 
into clumsy slaughtering, for the exciting pur- 
suit of the buffalo and the wild elk of the 
prairies. The wild bull of Britain which 
checked the courage of the Roman huntsman 
has disappeared from our land; but the noble 
youth of Britain seem resolved to seek the 
pasture of their ancestors in a world of which 
those ancestors never heard. Even over that 
world, however, the change that has come on 
Europe through a slow process of some five-and- 
twenty centuries seems likely to effect a conquest 
in less than three. The scene which the travel- 
lers met in the state of Vermont belongs to old 
England of little more than a century ago; when 
the fate of the Hanoverian succession was 
deemed to be at stake in every borough and 
perilled in every ale-house.— 

“ Being now in the village of St. John’s, one or 
two of us went ahead to the principal inn ; and, as 
our knocking and shouting elicited no answer, we en- 
forced our noisy salutations by adding that there were 
fourteen more coming, with a whole host of drivers. 
When at length we effected an entrance, eagerly 
demanding fires and suppers, the landlord was not to 
be found, though, on examining the premises his lair 
was warm, and his clothes, down even to the indis- 
pensable garment, were all waiting their owner’s 
appearance more patiently than we were. The esta- 
blishment was searched up stairs and down stairs, 
inside and outside, while the luckless man’s brother 
wandered about, the very ghost of despair; and we 
were inclined to reproach ourselves as the innocent 
cause of the domestic tragedy. In a few minutes, 
however, did ‘ mine host’ return with a face wreathed 
in the blandest smiles. The mystery was now 
quickly explained. The election had taken place the 
day before, accompanied by much rioting; and the 
landlord, having zealously espoused the cause of the 
successful candidate, had been threatened with all 
sorts of vengeance by the losing party. The doomed 
innkeeper had accordingly considered us, more par- 
ticularly after the announcement of our numbers, as 
the bearers of his death-warrant, brimful, of course, 
of wrath and whiskey ; and, as the fiercest fire-eater 
would have done in his place, he smuggled himself 
away for dear life into some unmentionable and in- 
scrutable corner or other.” 

After leaving the frontier settlements, Sir 
George Simpson and his companions, before 
entering the land of the savage, necessarily met 
“the Lumberers ;”—those pioneers of civiliza- 





tion whose misdeeds have so roused the wrath 
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of Fenimore Cooper that nine volumes of his 
novels are devoted to their vituperation. With- 
out any refusal of due homage to the “ Ame- 
rican Scott,” we must say that we regard Sir 
George Simpson as rather a better authority 
for the character of “ the Lumberers;’’ and we 
shall give his evidence as a counterpoise to that 
of the Chainbearer.— 

“The custom among these hardy fellows is for 
each person to place his mark on his own timber, 
when he fells it in winter; the logs are then dragged 
to the bank of the river over the snow, there remain- 
ing to be wafted by the rising of the waters to the 
nearest boom. At this common point of union, each 
lumberer combines first his sticks into cribs and then 
his cribs into rafts—the latter being like floating 
hamlets, with four or five huts and a population of 
twenty or thirty men. In descending a rapid, the 
raft is again separated into its cribs, each crib gene- 
rally carrying its own proportion of the crew; and in 
some places, at the Joachin, for instance, all fasten- 
ings are untied so as to let the trees take their chance, 
one by one, down the unmanageable surges. These 
lumberers may be considered as the pioneers of that 
commerce, which cannot fail ere long to find its way 
up this noble river, abounding, as it does, in every 
conceivable requisite for trade and agriculture, such 
as water-power, abundance of timber, good climate, 
and a variety of soil, sandy, stony, and rich. The 
scenery is generally picturesque, here rising in lofty 
rocks, and there clothed with forests to the water’s 
edge; and the whole, being now deserted by its 
ancient lords, is left free to the civilizing influences of 
the axe and the plough.” 

Those ambitious sportsmen who desire to 
emulate Lords Caledon and Mulgrave—and the 
impossibility of much longer maintaining game 
laws in England will soon increase their 
number—vwill find that the American hunt fur- 
nishes all the inconveniences of a Highland 
“bothy,” and requires some of that exertion of 
ingenuity in substitution which renders a High- 
land ramble so pleasant because so complete a 
change to those who have been spoiled by luxury 
and satiated by indulgence. Let Sir George 
Simpson describe to them the routine of a day, 
—less dull than any spent in the classic halls 
of Oxford or Cambridge, and not more fatiguing 
than the toils to be encountered by a Medallist 
or a Wrangler.— 

“To begin with the most important part of our 
proceedings, the business of encamping for our brief 
night, we selected, about sunset, some dry and tole- 
rably clear spot; and, immediately on landing, the 
sound of the axe would be ringing through the woods, 
as the men were felling whole trees for our fires, and 
preparing, if necessary, a space for our tents. In 
less than ten minutes our three lodges would be 
pitched, each with such a blaze in front as virtually 
imparted a new sense of enjoyment to all the young 
campaigners, while through the crackling flames were 
to be seen the requisite number of pots and kettles 
for our supper. Our beds were next laid, consisting 
of an oil-cloth spread on the bare earth, with three 
blankets and a pillow, and, when occasion demanded, 
with cloaks and great coats at discretion; and, whether 
the wind howled or the rain poured, our pavilions 
of canvass formed a safe barrier against the weather. 
While part of our crews, comprising all the landsmen, 
were doing duty as stokers, and cooks, and architects, 
and chambermaids, the more experienced voyageurs, 
after unloading the canoes, had drawn them on the 
beach with their bottoms upwards, to inspect, and, if 
needful, to renovate the stitching and the gumming ; 
and as the little vessels were made to incline on one 
side to windward, each with a roaring fire to leeward, 
the crews, every man in his own single blanket, 
managed to set wind and rain and cold at defiance, 
almost as effectually as ourselves. Weather permit- 
ting, our slumbers would be broken about one in the 
morning by the cry of * Léve, léve, léve!’ In five 
minutes, woeto the inmates that were slow in dressing ; 
the tents were tumbling about our ears; and, within 
half an hour, the camp would be raised, the canoes 
laden, and the paddles keeping time to some merry 
old song. About eight o’clock, a convenient place 
would be selected for breakfast, about three quarters 





of an hour being allotted for the multifarious opera- 
tions of unpacking and repacking the equipage, laying 
and removing the cloth, boiling and frying, eating | 
and drinking; and, while the preliminaries were 
arranging, the hardier among us would wash and 
shave, each person carrying soap and towel in his | 
pocket, and finding a mirror in the same sandy or | 
rocky basin that held the water. About two in the 
afternoon we usually put ashore for dinner; and, as 
this meal needed no fire, or at least got none, it was 
not allowed to occupy more than twenty minutes or 
half an hour. Such was the routine of our journey, 
the day, generally speaking, being divided into six 
hours of rest and eighteen of labour. This almost 
incredible toil the voyageurs bore without a murmur, 
and generally with such an hilarity of spirit as few 
other men could sustain for a single forenoon.” 
Highland superstitions begin to disappear. 
The psychology of Scottish legend has gone 
from the land of romance into that of philo- | 
sophy,—and gained nothing by the change. 
The remnant of the Red Men have reversed the | 
rocess; and the laws of causation which they | 
fisie derived from Europe are modified by 
traditional superstition. Take the following as | 
an example of Indian dialectics applied to the | 
doctrine of a special Providence.— | 


* Some three or four years ago a party of Saulteaux, | 
being much pressed by hunger, were anxious to cross | 
from the mainland to one of their fishing stations, an | 
island about twenty miles distant ; but it was nearly as | 
dangerous to go as to remain, for the spring had just | 
reached that critical point when there was neither 
open water nor trustworthy ice. A council being 
held to weigh the respective chances of drowning and 
starving, all the speakers opposed the contemplated 
move, till an old man of considerable influence thus 
spoke:—‘ You know, my friends, that the Great 
Spirit gave one of our squaws a child yesterday. 
Now, he cannot have sent it into the world to take 
it away again directly; and I would, therefore, recom- 
mend our carrying the child with us, and keeping close 
to it, as the assurance of our own safety.’ In full 
reliance on this reasoning, nearly the whole band 
immediately committed themselves to the treacherous 
ice ; and they all perished miserably, to the number 
of eight-and-twenty.” 

The Saulteaux are less given to pilfering 
than other savage tribes: as appears from an 
anecdote which we insert for the benefit of those 
Nimrods who may preferthe chace of the lordly 
buffalo to that of the timid hare.— 

‘Before coming to take his seat in council, Lord 
Mulgrave left a dirk in his bed-room, near the open 
window; but, on his returning to his apartment, the 
weapon was nowhere to be found. As the Indians, 
excepting our transcript fathers, had been hanging 
about all the morning, they were immediately sus- 
pected; and when the chiefs were upbraided with 
this treacherous dishonesty, one of them addressed 
the people, urging them, for the honour of the tribe, 
to give up the offender. But, as neither the thief 
nor the booty was forthcoming, we started, somewhat 
chagrined at the occurrence. While preparing for 
breakfast, about ten miles below the fort, we were 
overtaken by a small canoe, from which three youths 
joyously rushed towards us with the missing dirk. 
The article having been discovered in the store soon 
after our departure, the chiefs despatched their 
myrmidons after us, with orders to follow us, if neces- 
sary, all the way to Red River.” 

The wildest traditional stories of the Indians 
remind us of the tales that belong to the heroic 
ages of Greece. Perhaps a Cree Clytemnestra 
must be regarded as a necessary predecessor of 
a Cree Socrates ; and we record the cruelty of the 
one not without hope of the future philosophy 
of the other.— 

“ Many many summers ago, a large party of Assini- 
boines, pouncing on a small band of Crees, in the 
neighbourhood of this knoll, nearly destroyed them. 
Among the victors was the former wife of one of the 
vanquished, who, in a previous foray, had been carried 
off by her present husband from her ancient lord and 
master. Whether it was that her new friend was 
younger than her old one, or that she was conscious 


















of having been a willing accomplice in the elo sation Fre to the 
the lady, rushing into the thickest of the fight, _ gpd mourn, 
every effort against the life of her first es ing grit 
| spite, however, of the faithless Amazon's g, ~ worrespondit 
| attentions, the Wolverine, for such was his ea every partic 
effected his escape from the field of carnage ary But wei 
the conquerors were gloating over the scalps of he how ou 
brethren in arms. Creeping stealthily along for the re ce 
whole day, under cover of the woods, he concealed f -” 
himself at nightfall in a hole on the top of the Tisi it of "I 
ground in question. But, though he had thus eluded probably 7 
the vigilance of his national enemies, there was quote Its . 
who, under the influence of personal hatred re with even 
never lost sight or scent of his trail; and no aia chace.— 
had he sunk, exhausted by hunger and fatigue, inty Jy “The bu 









a sound sleep, than the unswerving and untizing 
bloodhound sent an arrow into his brain, with K 
triumphant yell. Before the morning dawned, the 
virago proudly presented to her Assiniboine husband 
the bleeding scalp of his unfortunate rival; and the 
scene of her desperate exploit was thenceforward 
known as the Butte 4 Careajar, or the Wolverine 
Knoll. In proof of the truth of the story, the Indians 
assert that the ghosts of the murderegs and her Victim 
are often to be seen, from a considerable distance 
struggling together on the very summit of the height.” 

We are brought back to the age of Purchas’s 
pilgrims and the hieroglyphic communications 
of the first missionaries with the aborigines of 
Florida, by the following anecdote.— 

“ Having encamped for the night within view of, 
native lodge, we sent a man to bring us intelligence 
as to the true state of affairs. He found no other 
lodge than the one which we had seen; and even 
that was deserted, while everything betokened the 
rapid flight of its inhabitants,—clothes and utensils 
being thrown about in confusion, and the meat of a 
baffalo being scattered on the ground. Shouting after 
the fugitives, but receiving no answer, our emissary 
left for them an epistle, which he had written ona 
piece of bark, to this effect. In the first place, he 
drew the figure of a man with a hat on his head and 
a pipe in his mouth, thus presenting to the savages 
the well-known emblems of civilized beings and 
peaceable intentions; and he then added, in more 
mysterious hieroglyphics, ‘Why do you fly away and 
distress your children without cause, for we are your 
friends?’ In the course of the night, the poor Saulteau, 
havingread theletter,cameto ourcamp,and explained 
that, having mistaken us for hostile warriors, he and 
his had fled into the woods, almost in a state of nudity, 
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How wretched the lives of such poor creatures, obliged re 
to wander about almost in single families for food, HH in ey 
and scared at the sight of a fellow man, as the sheep @ 4. 14, 
is scared on the approach of the wolf!” iii i 
An incident of Indian warfare explains the 3 inj near 
source of the terror which it required the aid of J wich fev 
hieroglyphics to remove. Classical readers will J sien, | 
remember that a very similar event is recorded J hoses ex 
in the wars of the Messenians and Spartans.— 9% ™ proc 
About twenty years ago, a large encampment of narked 
Gros Ventres and Blackfeet had been formed in this J ‘ind wit 
neighbourhood for the purpose of hunting during w forth ; 
the summer. Growing tired, however, of so peacee # * of c 
ful and ignoble an occupation, the younger warriom 9 {ied me 
or the allied tribes determined to make an incursion J 1 the f 
into the territories of the Assiniboines. Having 9 * the o 
gone through all the requisite enchantments, they J * pound 
left behind them only the old men, with the women J "le of 
and children. After a successful campaign, they J ézit o 
turned their steps homeward in triumph, loaded JH ™merou 
with scalps and other spoils; and on reaching the Many as 
top of the ridge that overlooked the camp of the J ™red in 
infirm and defenceless of their band, they notified J ‘minati 
their approach in the proudly-swelling tones of their make ye 
song of victory. Every lodge, however, was as still JH % anoth 
and silent as the grave; and at length, singing more i “ure o 
loudly, as they advanced, in order to conceal theit J # nort 
emotions, they found the full tale of the mangled jj “unt 
corpses of their parents and sisters, of their wives approac' 
and children. In a word, the Assiniboines had been Pats ¢ 
there to take their revenge. Such is a true picture —_ 
of savage warfare, and perhaps too often of civili eh 
warfare also—calamity to both sides, and advantage r tra 
to neither. On beholding the dismal scene, the be- their 
reaved conquerors cast away their spoils, arms, and ree 








clothes; and then, putting on robes of leather and 
smearing their heads with mud, they betook them- 
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~ es to the hills for three days and nights, to howl, 
am, and cut their flesh. This mode of ex- 

ing grief bears a very close resemblance to the 
Tnesponding custom among the Jews in almost 


ery particular.” 
But we indulge in classical reminiscences only 


to show our young nobility that the heroic ages 
f Greece may not be inaptly illustrated in the 
jife of the Indian tribes.—The buffalo-hunt will 
robably have more charms for them; and we 
description, that they may compare it 


quote its 4 7 
proudest reminiscences of a fox- 


gith even the 
chace-— 

«The buffalo is larger than the domestic cattle, 
ascepting that its legs are shorter. Its large head, 
shout a third part of its entire length, gives it a very 
mneouth appearance, while its shaggy beard and 
nane resemble the lion’s, though ona larger scale ; 
wi, when running fast, it tosses its rugged frontis- 
niece at every step. But, notwithstanding its terrific 
ipks, it is really a timid creature, excepting that, 
shen urged by despair to do justice to its physical 
powers, it becomes a fearful antagonist. Several 
nurties, of about six or eight men each, having been 
jrmed for the occasion, each division approached its 
jn chosen quarry cautiously, till within a few 
hundred feet of the.devoted band, it rushed at full 
illopon its prey. Taking the alarm, the animals 
immediately started off at a canter in single file, an 
old bull usually taking the lead. When alongside, 
ys they soon were, the hunters fired, loading and dis- 
charging again and again, always with fatal effect, 
rithout slackening their pace. The dexterity with 
vhich the experienced sportsman can manage his 
munis quite wonderful. While his steed is constantly 
ailloping, he primes his lock, pours out the proper 
quantity of powder, first into his left hand and then 
into the muzzle, drops a ball upon the charge with- 
wt wadding, having merely wetted it in his mouth, 
ad then knocks down the fattest cow within his 
reach—all in less than half a minute. The morn- 
ing'’s chace resulted in about fifty killed; but so 
abundant were provisions at this moment, that after 
uuking the tongues, we left the carcases to the mercy 
the wolves. The affair, however, is very different 


pains to make as much as they can of the buffalo. 
When they meet the herd, which often makes the 
thole scene almost black with its numbers, they rush 
frward, pell-mell, firing and loadingas already men- 
timed; and, while the builets fly, amid clouds of 
smoke and dust, the infuriated and bewildered brutes 
mn in every direction with their tormentors still by 
tir sides. By reason of the closeness of the conflict, 
tious accidents from shots are comparatively rare ; 
wm nearly all the casualties are the result of falls, 
thich few riders have leisure either to prevent or to 
wien, When the buffaloes are dispersed, or the 
ores exhausted, or the hunters satisfied, then every 
man proceeds to recognize his own carcases, having 
urked one with his cap, another with his coat, a 
‘tid with his belt, a fourth with his fire-bag, and 
#forth; and then come into play the science and 
at of curing what has been killed. Sometimes 
tried meat is preferred, the bones being taken out, 
ai the flesh hung up in the sun; but, if pemmican 
i the order of the day, the lean, after being dried, 
pounded into dust, which, being put into a bag 
mde of the hide, is enriched with nearly an equal 
Weight of melted fat. The buffaloes are incredibly 


‘wmerous. In the year 1829, for instance, I saw as | 


many a8 ten thousand of their putrid carcases lying 
ured ina single ford of the Saskatchewan, and con- 
‘minating the air for many miles round. They 
uke yearly migrations from one part of the country 
another, reversing, in this respect, the ordinary 
ourse of birds of passage. During the winter, they 
north in order to obtain the shelter of the woods 
‘unst the severity of the weather, while, on the 
‘proach of summer, they proceed to the open 
pains of the south with the view of eluding the 
‘tacks of the musquitoes. At this time of the year 
they had deserted the country through which we had 
travelling of late; and the wolves, thus deprived 
staple food, were so wretchedly thin, that we 
ae easily counted their ribs with the eye 


The valour of the Cree women deserves to be 





, : | Indians, just as anxious, perhaps, to secure the 
vhen the professional hunters go in hundreds to the | 





better known than it appearstobe. Houze speaks 
of the men as cowards: let us, therefore, show 
that they might take lessons of heroism from the 
softer sex.— 

“The defile, through which we had just passed, 
had been the scene of an exploit highly characteristic 
of savage life. One of the Crees, whom we saw at 
Gull Lake, had been tracked into the valley, along 
with his wife and family by five youths of a hostile 
tribe. On perceiving the odds that were against 
him, the man gave himself up for lost, observing to 
the woman that, as they could die but once, they 
had better make up their minds to submit to their 
present fate without resistance. The wife, however, 
replied that, as they had but one life to lose, they 
were the more decidedly bound to defend it to the 
last, even under the most desperate circumstances; 
adding that, as they were young, and by no means 
pitiful, they had an additional motive for preventing 
their hearts from becoming small. Then, suiting the 
action to the word, the heroine brought the foremost 
warrior to the earth with a bullet, while the husband, 
animated by a mixture of shame and hope, disposed 
of two more of the enemy with his arrows. The 
fourth, who had by this time come to pretty close 
quarters, was ready to take vengeance on the cou- 
rageous woman, with uplifted tomahawk, when he 
stumbled and fell; and in the twinkling of an eye, 
the dagger of his intended victim was buried in his 
heart. Dismayed at the death of his four companions, 
the sole survivor of the assailing party saved himself 
by flight, after wounding his male opponent by a ball 
in the arm.” 

As a diversion from these exciting scenes we 
turn to a description of a trading post, a mis- 
sionary village, and missionary prospects.— 

“A more dismal situation than that of this post 
can hardly be imagined. The fort is surrounded by 
a sandy desert, which produces nothing but worm- 
wood, excepting that the horses and cattle find a 
little pasturage on the hills. As not a single tree 
grows within several miles in any direction, the 
buildings are constructed entirely of drift-wood, about 
which many a skirmish has taken place with the 






































treasure as ourselves. This district of country is 
subject to very high winds, which, sweeping over the 
sands, raise such a cloud of dust as renders it dan- 
gerous, or even impossible, to leave the house during 
the continuance of the gale. The climate is dry and 
hot, very little rain falling at any season. Shortly 
before our arrival, Mr. Pambrum, who was in charge, 
had met a melancholy death, by being injured by 
the raised pummel of his Spanish saddle, leaving a 
wife and a large family of young children to bewail 
his untimely fate. This event, of course, threw a 
gloom over our visit. We met here an American 
missionary, of the name of Munger, who had been 
two years on the Columbia along with his family. 
This gentleman was grievously disappointed with the 
country—a feeling common, in his opinion, to most 
of his’ fellow-citizens. But the ministers of the 
Gospel, moreover, had a grievance peculiar to them- 
selves: for, instead of finding the savages eager to 
embrace Christianity, as they had been led to expect, 
they saw a superstitious, jealous, and bigoted people. 
They soon ascertained that they could gain converts 
only by buying them ; and they were even reproached 
by the savages on the ground that, if they were really 
good men, they would procure guns and blankets 
for them from the Great Spirit merely by their 
prayers. In short, the Indians, discovering that the 
new religion did not render them independent of 
the traders any more than their old one, regarded 
the missionaries as nothing better than impostors. 
Under these discouraging circumstances, Mr. Munger 





was desirous of returning home. Accordingly, last 
spring, he accompanied one of the Company’s par- 
ties to the Snake Country, in hopes of meeting a 
caravan which used to come from St. Louis with 
supplies for the trappers; but, as the caravan in 
question either did not arrive, or at all events did 
not return, he retraced his steps to Wallawalla.” 


We shall return again to these volumes for a 
more deliberate examination :—but have, in the 
mean time, offered specimens of the amusement 


mere general readers in the valuable informa- 
tion which they contain. 





A Year of Consolation. By Mrs. Butler. 
[Second Notice. ] 
For our readers’ comfort we return to Mrs. But- 
ler’s ‘ Year of Consolation’—merely to take from 
the journal some more scattered pictures. We 
have a notion that the following festival looks 
better on paper than in reality :— 

“ April 30th. — To-day was holden the annual 
celebration of the artists’ féte at Cervara, about ten 
miles from Rome. Not feeling ourselves equal to 
the fatigue of the whole day, we determined to go 
out early in the morning, and see their muster at 
Torre de Schiavi; and then returning to Rome dur- 
ing the heat of the day, drive out again towards even- 
ing to their final place of assembly at Cervara. We 
started, therefore, at seven, and found the roads 
already alive with early masqueraders, proceeding to 
the place of rendezvous, some on foot and some on 
asses, and some on sorry hacks, and some on showy 
horses; caparisoned according to the costume of their 
riders, and apparently to the full as pleased with 
their tinery. The trees were all in blossom and in 
fragrance, and as we drove along between the envious 
stone walls of the suburban villas, blooming bushes 
of white and crimson stocks, and delicate China 
roses, peeped over the terrace walls, like boarding- 
school beauties, at us; green pendent tresses of the 
golden willow drooped over the enclosures, and every 
now and then a noble iron gate, set in massive stone 
pillars, gave us glimpses into |the paradise of dark 
evergreens and long walks, between walls of roses, 
which they defended; along the road-side the acacia 
swung a thousand silver censers in the morning air, 
and the whole aspect of Nature was that of a bril- 
liant spring holiday in the garden of the world. 
Group after group passed us of grotesque and ludi- 
crous figures, singing, laughing, jesting, and all hurry- 
ing forward to the meeting ground. Not one was so 
sober or so poor but his hat had its flower or its 
bunch of feathers, his waist its bright-coloured scarf, 
and his arm its gay ribbon badge ; some were ac- 
coutred point device in brilliant middle-age or eastern 
costume; and in a narrow lane we came upon a 
Sicilian noble of the sixteenth century, whose crim- 
son velvet tunic and cap, with their border of ermine 
and snow-white plume, presented really a most ele- 
gant and tasteful picture, especially as the wearer 
was handsome and young; a little further on the 
triumphal chariot of the great ruler of the feast (Mr. 

) passed us, slowly wending its way to the 
Tor de Schiavi; the gilt and garlanded wheels and 
sides sufficiently disguised the rather rude form of 
the vehicle, which was drawn by two splendid silver- 
grey oxen, from whose vast foreheads and wide- 
spread horns, great bunches and wreaths of roses 
hung heavily, as they solemnly proceeded along the 
road. Arrived at the open space at the Tor de 
Schiavi, the spectacle was really a most singular one. 
Hundreds of artists, all in various eccentric and pic- 
turesque dresses, scoured about the Campagna or 
mustered gradually in bands, whose badges and ban- 
ners belonged to their several nations. Carriages, in 
crowds, were drawn up round the picturesque ruin. 
A long line of dust, through which flashed every now 
and then the harness and wheels of other vehicles, or 
the brilliant colours of some belated masquerader, 
marked the way back to Rome. Donkeys brayed, 
horses neighed, human beings laughed loud and 
merrily; Cossacks, Turks, Albanians, Knights of the 
Middle Ages, Generals in powder and pig-tails, and 
gens d’armes, with paper helmets and wooden swords, 
pranced here and there between the carriages; the 
golden morning light touched the whole world with 
glory; the grand and melancholy Campagna spread 
itself all around, and the purple line of the Alban and 


| Sabine hills framed in the splendid view and singular 


daylight masquerade. The concourse of artists had 


| hardly ranged themselves, each about their national 


banner, and a species of disorderly order, such as is 
most common among volunteers, been obtained, when 
the great chief of the celebration and master of the 
revels, Mr. , the head of the German school of 
artists at Rome, appeared in full costume of Henri 
Quatre mounted on his triumphal car. His arrival 


which they afford in the hope of interesting | was hailed with universal applause; and a speech 
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which he made, and of which we were too far off to 
hear anything but the sound, appeared by the bursts 
of laughter and the acclamations which interrupted 
it, to give very universal satisfaction. The next 
move was an adjournment of a certain number of the 
artists to the Tor de Schiavi. Climbing the ruined 
wall, they congregated beneath the remaining vault 
of the building, and here sung a very vehement and 
apparently satisfactory concert, in the burden of 
which an accompaniment ad libitum of sticks, and 
drums, and innumerable human voices, utterly in- 
capable of a tune, joined with most exemplary zeal. 
Something of the freedom of the Carnival appeared 
to prevail during this singular celebration; for we 
were bowed to more than once by persons whom we 
did not know; and while making my way through 
the rather tremendous crowd of carriages and horses 
to the scene of the chorus singing, a German, whose 
horse we had been admiring very much as it stood 
beside our carriage, very good-naturedly made way 
for me, and led me toa good place for seeing and 
hearing. The words were composed for the occasion 
by Mr. , and were quite as good as the occa- 
sion required; the music was a popular theme from 
some modern Italian opera. I regretted this, and 
asked my companion why they did not sing some of 
the beautiful Volkslied of his own country. He 
said, because in these the French and Itelian artists 
could not join, and what they wanted to obtain was 
unanimity rather than beauty in the performance. 
When it was concluded the whole motley army 
defiled out of the ruin and off the ground, and taking 
the road, escorted by most of the carriages and in- 
finite amateurs on horseback, proceeded to Cervara, 
while we wended our way back to Rome.” 

Almost every page in these volumes is poe- 
tical; but the following is poetry “ according to 
the forms.” — 





Hadrian's Villa. 

Let us stay here: nor ever more depart 

From this sweet wilderness Nature and Art 

Have made, not for light wandering feet to stray 

Through their fair chaos half one sunny day ; 

But for th’ abiding place of those whose spirit 

Is worthy all this beauty to inherit. 

Pervading sunlight vivities the earth, 

The fresh green thickets rock, as though in mirth, 

Under its warmth, and shaken by the breeze 

That springs down into them from waving trees, 

‘Whose dark blue branches spread themselves on high, 

On granite shafts, that seem to prop the sky. 

Around, a rocky screen the mountains spread, 

Wood-mantled to their middle, but each head 

Grey, bare, and bald, save where a passing veil, 

Vaporous, and silv'ry soft, the low clouds trail 

Over their craggy brows :—down their steep sides 

The light procession of fleet shadow glides, 

Garlands of melting gloom, that join and sever, 

And climb, and then run down the hills for ever, 

Like rapid outspread wings, flying away 

Before the golden shafts of the bright day. 

Turn from the rocky wall, and lo! a sea 

Of level land, like an eternity, 

Spreads its vast plain beneath the hazy light, 

Till far, far, on th’ horizon’s edge, one bright 

And blinding streak betrays the distant verge, 

Where earth and ocean in each other merge. 

Look from this promontory made of ruin, 

Thro’ whose brown broken arches the soft wooing 

Of the Spring air in murmurs low is heard, 

Answering the voice of that triumphant bird, 

Who hid ‘mid fragrant wreaths of hawthorn bloom, 

Sings loud and sweet, here, in this wondrous tomb 

Of the earth's greatness :—look below, around, 

Above,—survey this magie sky and ground ; 

These crumbling arches, that blue vault of heaven, 

These pillars, and these friezes, fall'n or riv'n 

From their stone sockets; those fair cypress trees, 

Those vine and ivy garlands, Nature's frieze ; 

These graceful fragments, over which she flings 

The still fresh mantle of a thousand Springs ; 

Hear from it all the strange and solemn story, 

Decay and Death reaping all human glory. 

Ho, Adrian! Emperor, Conqueror, Priest, and Lord ! 

Who the great Roman world swayedst with a word ! 

Thou who didst cast off power without measure, 

To dwell in joy, possessing only pleasure ! 

The wild bee hums inthe wild wreaths of thyme 

‘That carpet o’er thy halls and courts sublime ; 

The nightingale, sweet single chorister, 

Fills the void circle of thy theatre, 

And northern pilgrims, with slow lingering feet, 

Stray round each vestige of thy lov’d retreat, 

And spend in homage half one sunny day 

Before they pass upon their wandering way, 

Leaving thy royal ruin of delight 

Lordly and lonely, lovely, sad, and bright. 

And here is an excursion onthe Alban Hills.— 

“ Established at the Villa Taverna, one of our first 
expeditions was to the ancient Latin city, the birth- 
place of the Catos—the summer resort of Cicero. 
At the back of our house a noble avenue of ilex leads 











up for nearly a quarter of a mile of gradual ascent 
to the Villa Mondragone, the noblest of all the 
princely houses that cluster above Frascati—a huge 
block of building through whose long ranges of empty 
windows the bright sky looks like some sparkling 
blue eye through the sockets of a skeleton, covering, I 
should suppose, upwards of two acres of ground. 
The princely mansion commands the whole near and 
far country most royally—in front, a spacious terrace, 
all grass-grown and desolate, overlooks the splendid 
prospect; a broken, tottering stone balustrade still 
ornaments it, but the visitor, gazing on the varied 
and lovely scene, had better beware of the treacherous 
support of its tottering pillars,—here and there great 
gaps are broken in its graceful line, and the irregular 
tufts of ivy, clematis, and wild briar have climbed 
from the green depths below, and hung their tapestry 
over the ruin; four pillars, with dragons’ heads for 
capitals, and surmounted by iron crosses, mark the 
corners of this terrace—land-marks seen for miles 
from below; and a dry fountain, full of weeds and 
nettles, stands in the midst of it, whence looking at 
sunset, the world cannot show a grander or more 
melancholy scene. To the right, the irregular build- 
ings of Monte Porzio, perched on their vine-clad 
hills; and above and beyond, the whole line of the 
Sabine mountains. To the left, the waving oak and 
chestnut woods of Tusculum, the stone pines of the 
Rufinella, the cypress spires of the Falconieri;—in 
the middle distance, the Campagna, one sea of light; 
with St. Peter's, like a huge shadowy buoy, floating 
on the sunny vapour;—along the horizon, the bright 
line of the Mediterranean; and immediately below 
our féet, leading up to the palace, a broad grassy 
avenue, with two compact walls of noble cypress trees, 
whose black spires against the red glow of sunset, or 
the violet star-sown evening sky, produce one of the 
most solemn and beautiful effects I ever saw. We 
left this royal stand unwillingly, and passing through 
the gate, still guarded by the remains of the dragon 
and eagle, both crowned, pursued our road towards 
Tusculum, passing on our way the picturesque con- 
vent of the Camaldoli, a sort of Trappist institution, 
where the monks have entirely separate residences, 
and never associate with each other but on some 
special occasions, once or twice in the year. The late 
Pope, Gregory XVI., was one of these monks, and 
habitually wore their dress when not in his papal 
robes. They own a good deal of land in the neigh- 
bourhood, and must have been, at any rate, supposed 
to possess some property, for in the days of Gasperoni, 
his band carried off a number of them into the moun- 
tains, for the sake of a ransom of some hundred scudi, 
which, I believe, the good fathers paid. At some 
distance from the convent gate are two iron crosses 
on stone pedestals. I read on one of them, that 
any woman passing beyond that spot was excommu- 
nicated and anathematized in every vense of the 
term. Weclimbed, just here, a breezy knoll, covered 
with wild thyme, purple bell blossoms, and bushes 
of golden broom, whose colour looked as though 
one might have warmed one’s hands at them; over 
this splendid carpet, spread upon the hills, we looked 
down into the Campagna, which affects me alwats 
with the same sense of vast melancholy grandeur as 
the sea. After resting here, we went on through 
steep shady walks, all vaulted over with hazel boughs, 
to Tusculum. On the very top of the hill rises, 
or, more properly speaking, sinks, the graceful 
stone circle of the ancient theatre; its proportions 
are small, but the whole structure is still entire in 
form: the stage and orchestra, and the perfectly de- 
fined stone seats, unbroken, rise one above another, 
with nodding scarlet poppies growing between their 
crevices, the brown rocky mass of the ancient citadel 
of Tusculum rising behind like a screen; and above, 
the blue sky spreads its transparent canopy; and all 
below, the land falls in gradual various lovely slopes 
and breaks, to the level seat of Rome the victorious. 
From a ridge just beyond this gem of a ruin, we 
looked into the Latin valley, along the ancient Via 
Latina, to the blue ridges of the Algidus, and the 
Volscian summits; beyond, whole slopes of golden 
broom blossom spread themselves along the valley, 
and waving tracts of beautiful dark green woodland 
rising above these amber fields led the eye upwards, 
to where the grey harmonious heap of buildings, 
formed by Rocca di Papa crowns one steep acclivity; 
and above, rising higher into the sky, the convent- 
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crested summit of Monte Cavo. It wag a 
sunny, windy, delicious spring day, when We first say, 
Tusculum, a day whose very atmosphere] Teme = 
Descending from the little theatre, we mate 
is shown as the site of Cicero’sVilla, and came x _ 
gradually along a sort of mountain ridge, by a wc 
garden walk, through plantations of chestnut = 
and flowering acacia, through whose branche - 
from a heaven-high balcony, we every now wit : 
had deep views down the Roman Campagna betwee 
sweeping woody promontories, all fringed with iin 
shrubs, sinking splendidly to the level plain, bound 4 
far beyond again by the blue wall of the Sabin 
mountains. We sat down to rest close by a on 
of dark stone pine trees, with a golden carpet . 
broom at their feet; the effect of colouring was ma. 
gical, Our path home lay through the vineyards 
of the Villa Rufinella, and so we concluded our first 
day’s walk on the Alban hills.” 


Mrs. Butler describes by comparison 
than the generality of her 5 Bees Soden: = 
once in Italy, “are nothing, if not classical,” 
A beech-tree at the top of Monte Cavo reminds 
her of the “‘ magnificent old foresters” at Bum. 
ham. Thelake of Albano, “ whose melancholy 
cheerless-looking water goes deep down from, 
the very banks — drowning, dismal looking 
water—like a smooth, polished floor of solid dark 
green marble”—recalls to her, by contrast, “ the 
lovely little lake between Lenox and Stock- 
bridge, with its shallow, sunny shore, where 
the transparent water plays over broad slabs of 
slippery granite—its middle depths of darkest 
sapphire, and the mysterious bower of pine 
trees whence the springs that feed it come, 
under which the white fragrant water-lilies, like 
a company of nymphs, float and rock in the 
shade.”” Well has Crabbe said, “ It is the soul 
that sees.” We can fancy days when Albano 
would look bright and Lenox and Stockbridge 
dismal in retrospect :—but the introduction of 
such unfamiliar parallels attests the truth of Mrs. 
Butler’s record of her impressons. Let us offer 
one more ramble along the “ bye-ways of Italy” 
—an excursion to Mount Algidus, 


“We drove along the Latian valley, between the 
heights of Monte Cavo and Tusculum; the way, 
sandy and level, was divided into parallel strips of 
road by lovely islands of flowering broom, hawthom, 
and sweet-briar. At the distance of about eight 
miles from Frascati, we reached the end of our 
journey on wheels, arriving at one of the most beau- 
tiful scenes I ever beheld,—a wide, circular plain, 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills; in the midst, 
a shallow, sparkling lake—numerous herds of the 
noble grey oxen of the Campagna grazing about, ot 
standing knee-deep in the bright pool—a long stone 
fountain, with about twenty shepherds grouped 
around it—and between the sunny hills, where their 
sloping lines intersected each other, glimpses into 
purple mountain distances beyond. It was a per 
fectly ideal landscape, such as I have only seen once 
before in my life, at the twin lakes of Salisbury, in 
Connecticut. We began our progress up the moun- 
tain under the guidance of an old herdsman, who, 
though hetween sixty and seventy years old, stumped 
fast nd firm before us; his keen eyes glittering under 
white eyebrows, his ruddy cheeks glowing like winter 
apples, and his open shirt showing a brown brawny 
breast covered with curling silver hairs,—a most 
robust specimen of hale old age. He was armed and 
supported by a stout long staff, with a heavy knob 
at one end, such as they use to drive the cattle with, 
and followed by a sort of black lurcher. We pre 
sently entered a fine forest of chesnut trees; some 
felled trunks lay here and there, of monstrous gitth; 
others doomed to the same fate still stood erect, all 
charred and black, their vitals burnt out, and yet 
still wearing their fresh and vigorous coronal of 
green. We came frequently upon charcoal pits, the 
only human token in this savage place, which re- 
minded me exceedingly of the forest scenery 
America; with this difference, that there was less 
variety in the wood, and none of those exquisite 
mountain torrents, which I have always found in 
similar scenes among the mountains in America 
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single chestnut trees, that reared themselves 
“1 the tangled wilderness of undergrowth, were, I 
think, the finest I ever saw. We now began to per- 
wive decided symptoms of fright and excessive ill- 
humour in our donkey guides, who seemed unwilling 
adventure themselves in the savage solitudes of 
to ° . 
the Algidus. They had read, I believe, neither 
Horace nor Nibby; but tradition of much later date 
gave this mountain forest to Gasperoni and his ban- 
jitti as their chief stronghold, and the intimate 
soquaintance Our old guide professed with the former 
haunts, persons, and practices of these worthies did 
pot seem at all to re-assure our valiant protectors, 
sho, nevertheless, impelled by our rashness, were 
fun to follow our guide, who, with sturd y determina- 
tion, plunged into the green billows of the forest, 
jeading the way through paths utterly invisible, for 
the upward-springing and downward-hanging vegeta- 
tion, and where the movement he made as he waded 
through the thickets was all the indication we had of 
wr way. ——, on his invaluable little campagna 
pony, followed close on his heels, my sister on her 
jonkey, with Antonio next, and I brought up the 
rar with my little Flibbertigibbet, whose bright eyes 
yeering up from among the bushes, where he walked 
visible, was all that I could discern of him while 
he led my donkey. The verdant curtains of the 
yood, thrust aside as we passed, closed immediately 
behind each of us, leaving those who followed to 
divine the course of those before, by the disturbed 
yaving of the boughs, and their voices calling through 
the thick foliage. But for the bird-nets here and 
there spread between the summits of the high trees, 
ve might have imagined that no human creature but 
wuselves ever traversed this labyrinth, where, more 
than once, our old guide himself mistook the way, to 
the infinite dismay and discomfort of the others. 
Suddenly, in the midst of most appropriate discourses 
touching the bandit who formerly infested this moun- 
tain, Antonio hailed, in a voice of stupendous terror, 
smething he saw moving among the boughs. A 
boy's voice responded shrill and clear through the 
leafy screen, and our donkey hero resumed his blus- 
tering, bullying demeanour, transferred his fright to 
the more becoming expression of indignant astonish- 
ment at the boy’s lonely presence in that solitude, 
where he could not possibly have any particular 
husiness or pleasure, according to his thinking. Our 
guide told us, that some years ago, when Lucien 
Buonaparte was passing the summer at the Villa 
Rufinella, the bandits made a descent upon the 
house, and carried off a French painter who was 
saying there, supposing that they had secured the 
prince, who, having had the alarm, escaped through 
awindow, while his less illustrious fellow-countryman 
ws conveyed by the brigands to the recesses of the 
Algidus; here they kept him until Lucien Buona- 
parte relieved his very unwilling proxy by paying a 
musom of three hundred scudi for him, Our way 
vas becoming, in the mean time, more and more in- 
ticate, and we were really not sorry when we reached 
mopen space near the top of the mountain. We 
here left our beasts with Augusto Flibbertigibbet, 
ad climbed, and crept, and clung our way up by 
tn thousand impossible turns and scramblings, to 
sme huge blocks of ancient wall, amid which we 
sated ourselves; and and our guides left us to 
explore more fully the ruinous remains. While we 
uit there alone, two men came by, armed, the one 
mth a gun, and the other with a hatchet; they 
looked at us, naturally enough, and we were rather 
frightened—I think naturally enough too; but either 
‘they were not the men we took them for,’ or we did 
wot look worth ransoming, so they went on: and 
presently and our guides returned, and we 
descended, not without repeatedly missing our way, 
‘othe place where we had left the boy and the don- 
keys, Here, high-throned above a mountain of most 
wble forest, we looked over the deep valleys below, 
amd the great hill shoulders with their mantles of 
seen; and having rested and lunched, we set forth 
‘odescend the mountain on the other side. For a 
vhile we followed a path that, though really not two 
‘eet wide, and with branches and roots intersecting it 
“very two yards, might have been called a turnpike, 
comparison with that by which we had come. 
‘Tesently, however, our neatherd made demonstra- 
tons of replunging into the twilight vaults of the 
whereat the heroic Antonio fell into another 


agony of apprehension. We passed through a glen, 
where the chestnut trees were the finest I ever saw. 
said it was no wonder Diana loved the Algidus; 
and it seemed to me as if the silver sandals of the 
huntress must shine presently upon the path, and 
the rustling of her quiver be heard in the awful soli- 
tude. Our guide now struck fairly again into the deep 
wood, and Antonio broke out into open rebellion, 
whereupon the old bandit’s companion told him, 
that unless he intended to spend the night in the 
woods, which he would leave him to do if he pre- 
ferred it, he must follow the path he was taking. 
This suggestion silenced Parolles, and we proceeded, 
and finally achieved our exit from the forest, our 
descent from the mountain, and our return to the 
open plain, with its sandy roads all overarched with 
golden canopies of broom, the broad daylight and 
level land comforting more or less all our spirits.” 
Here we must stop. The last pages of this 
‘Year of Consolation’ refer to one among the 
most interesting passages of Italian history— 
ancient or modern—the accession of the present 
noble and intrepid Pope; and the breaking 
forth of hopes and prospects for Italy the very 
dream of which had almost passed away save 
with the young and the visionary. But how- 
ever vivid be Mrs. Butler’s notes of these trans- 
actions as penned at the time and on the spot, 
their substance has already been communicated 
to eager Europe. We know no other tourist who 
has so lovingly and picturesquely done justice 
to the natural beauty round about Rome :—and 
therefore have expatiated perhaps dispropor- 
tionately on what may be called the peculiar 
and principal grace and beauty of the book. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. ]}— RAILWAY COLOURED MAP, on 
a large scale, showing all the Lines existing, in progress, 
and proposed, will be given as a SUPPLEMENT to the 
RAILWAY CHRONICLE of next Saturday, 15th of May. 
This Map likewise shows the Contemplated Extensions of 
the Broad Gauge to the North and East, and their inter- 
mixture with the National Gauge, the respective systems 
being distinguished by different colours. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue General Anniversary Meeting of the Royal 
Society of Literature was held last week under the 
presidency of Sir Henry Hallam. The Report states 
the Society to be in a comparatively flourishing con- 
dition, but “ not sufficiently strong to attain the very 
important objects proposed in its formation.’” The 
Secretary congratulated the Society on the part 
which it had taken in recent successful searches into 
the monumental history of Egypt. Mr. Hallam was 
re-elected President. 

The Council of University College, London, have 
approved of a scheme for the application of the 
dividends of the fund produced by the 2,000/. be- 
queathed to the college by the late Mr. Holloway, 
banker, of Hereford. In compliance with the wish 
expressed by the testator, they have determined 
that these shall be appropriated to paying the 
school fees of boys in the school, distinguished for 
their merit, who need pecuniary assistance in their 
education; the head master from time to time to 
report to the Council the names and circumstances 
of pupils deserving such an exhibition. It gives us 
great pleasure to add that the son of the late Mr. 
Thomas Hood, the poet, is the first to exjoy this 
exhibition. The circumstance is encouraging to the 
friends who have exerted themselves to befriend the 
orphan family.—At the same session, the Council 
appointed Mr. Bennett Woodcroft, of Manchester, 
to the newly instituted Professorship of Descriptive 
Machinery. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Camden Society, 
on Monday last, the President, Lord Braybrooke, in 
alluding to the ‘ Italian Narrative’ as the first work 
which had been edited by a lady, paid a well deserved 
compliment to its editor, Miss Sneyd. The report 
showed that the permanent fund has been increased 
to nearly 900/.; and called upon the members to 
support the Council in their endeavours to extend its 
sphere of usefulness—reminding them that the num- 
ber of societies which have originated out of the 
Camden “ ought to impress upon them the necessity 
for displaying the same zeal for its maintenance as 
they evinced for its institution.” Mr. Bruce, the 
Rev. Mr. Milman, and Sir Harry Verney, were 
elected on the Council in the place of Sir Francis 
Palgrave, Mr. Way, and Mr. Wright. 

The Cambridge Advertiser says that the Chair of 
Philosophy in the University of St. Andrew’s has 
been offered to Mr. Adams— but expresses doubts if 
he will acceptit. The salary attached to the profes- 
sorship is stated to be very small; and as the number 
of students at St. Andrew's is exceedingly limited, 
the emolument arising from fees would not at the 
utmost exceed 90/. per annum. 

In the course of a discussion which took place in 
the House of Commons, a night or two ago, in Com- 
mittee of Supply, Lord Morpeth, in taking a vote of 
5,5001.—which was freely granted—for Kew Gardens, 
took the opportuuity of stating that the public are 
indebted to the late Mr. Clowes, of Manchester, for 
a fine collection of plants of the Orchis genus; which, 
added tothe collection bequeathed by the late Duke 
of Bedford, make the gardens at Kew as rich in 
that department as they were inothers. Liberal tes- 
timony was borne to the improvements which Sir 
William Hooker has effected in these gardens. Dr. 
Bowring observed that he might be said to have po- 
pularized the Botanical Gardens — making them a 
place of great attraction to the public; and Lord 
Morpeth said, that under the superintendence of that 
gentleman the collection at Kew had become the 
finest in the world. 

We have received a letter from Dr. Robert Lee 
on the vexata questio of the award by the Council of 
the Royal Society of the Royal Medal in Physiology. 
But as there appears to be no point in it that has not 
been before fully discussed, and no question raised that 
could lead to any further practical result, we must 
decline re-opening the question. 

We are glad to record that Mr. Snow Harris— 
whose lightning conductors have been generally 
adopted into the Navy—has received the honour of 
knighthood from Her Majesty. —In France, the 
birthday of the King has been, as usual, the occa- 
sion of appointments and promotions in the Legion of 
Honour—in which, also as usual, intellectual claims 
have not been forgotten. Amongst the names of those 
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who have received the Cross we find the literary 
ones of MM. Paul Foucher, Camille Doucet, Pelis- 
sier, Leuven, Dumanoir, Souvestre, Vanderburch, 
Armand Dalloz, Jules Sandeau, Jules Lacroix, 
Michel Masson, and Charles Lafond — and the 
musical ones of MM. Félicien David and Clapisson, 
the composers, and M. Emile Prudent, the pianist. 
M. Adolphe Adam has been promoted to the rank of 
officer. 

The five Paris Academies held their anual public 
sitting at the Palace of the Institute last week 
—M. de Tocqueville presiding. The prize for 
the best Essay on Comparative Philosophy —a 
gold medal valued at 1,200f.—was awarded to 
M. Ernest Renan :—but a sum of 1,200 f. remaining 
undisposed of from the last competition, it was 
resolved to give another medal of that amount to 
M. Pillon as the author of the second best essay.— 
The Academy of Sciences held its Annual General 
Meeting on the 26th ult. The Count de Gasparin read 
a paper on alimentary products; and M. Flourens, 
the perpetual secretary, pronounced an_ historical 
eulogium on M. Blumenbach. The two grand prizes 
of the Institute were awarded to M. Martin Saint- 
Ange. The medal founded by Lalande was awarded 
to M. H. Encke, the Prussian astronomer, for the 
discovery, in 1845, of the new planet Astrea. The 
two Monthyon prizes in mechanics were gained by 
MM. Pecqueur and Cordier. ‘The prize founded by 
the Marquise de Laplace for the first scholar of the 
Polytechnic School was awarded to M. Desiré Martin 
for 1845, and to M. Veroy for 1846. This prize 
consists of a complete collection of the works of 
Laplace. A prize of 2,500 f. for a work on the best 
mode of preventing injury in the insalubrious arts 

as awarded to M. Laiquel. Dr. Gueller received 
2,000 f, fora new instrument in lithotrity; Dr. Briare 
de Bosmont 1,500 f. for a work on acute delirium ; 
Dr. Boyer 1,500 f. for a work on strabism ; and two 
prizes of 500f. each were awarded to Doctors Morel- 
Lavallée and Maisonneuve for medical discoveries. 


Tidings have reached Havre of the safe arrival at 
Para of the Scientific Commission under Count Cas- 
telnau, after undergoing great sufferings and dangers 
in the exploration of regions unknown to Europeans. 
The Count has brought back a valuable collection of 
rare animals and a complete series of the produce of 
the soil. MM. Castelnau and Deville are about 
immediately to return to France. 


The Spanish papers announce that the govern- 
ment of that country has purchased, at a large price, 
the posthumous works of Moratin from the heirs of 
his friend Silvella—to whom the celebrated drama- 
tist had bequeathed them. They are shortly to be 
published. 

The 21st of last month was, according to the chro- 
nologists, the two thousand five hundred and ninety- 
eighth anniversary day of the founding of Rome ; 
and the citizens, to the number of eight hundred, 
met to banquet on the occasion in the ruined Grotto 
of Titus.—At Alexandria the ceremonial of laying 
the first stone of the Barrage of the Nile took place 
on the 18th ult., with all the pomp due to the occa- 
sion. This great and long-projected work, if it shall 
succeed, is to have the name Medjidieh, after the 
Sultan Medjid.—From the same city, it is stated 
that three German engineers, to be immediately 
joined by English and French ones, had arrived there 
on their way to Cairo ; whence they were to accom- 
pany Linant Bey, for the purpose of making. the 
final survey for the Canal of Suez. The Porte had 
transmitted the firman—urging on the work; but 
leaving the details of time and manner entirely at the 
discretion of the Pacha.—We may mention here, 
too, that the one of the two obelisks well known by 
the name of “ Cleopatra's Needles” which belongs 
to the English government—and which in the course 
of the erection of the fortifications round Alexan- 
dria by Gallice Bey had, as our readers know, been 
buried in the sand, has been recently brought to 
light again, though left prostrate on the ground. It 
is stated, also, that the base of the erect obelisk had 
been cleared away,—an easy approach made to it,— 
and, as it overlooks the western harbour, Gallice Bey 
has erected close to it two kiosks over the sea, which 
in the cool of the summer evenings will form a plea- 
sant place of resort for the residents. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
—Admission, (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Dep. Sec. 


Closing of the Present Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten till Five, and 
will be closed on SATURDAY, May 15. The Gallery will be Re- 
opened early in June, with a Collection of Pictures by Ancient 
Masters, &c.—Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at their GALLERY, FIFTY-THREE, PALL MALL.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. J. FAHEY, Secretary. 

ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—Just Opened, with a new and 
highly interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most mag- 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark's is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten till Six. 
—Admittance, Saloon, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. 

VENUS ATTIRING.—Now Exhibiting at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY, from Ten till Dusk.—From the Times, April 
29th, 1847. ‘Venus Attiring,’ a very beautiful figure, modelled from 
life, by Mr. John Henry Nelson, and called by the above name and 
title, is now being exhibited atthe Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, pre- 
viously to its being removed to Rome to be sculptured in marble. It 
is a work of a very high order of merit. ‘The figure is perfectly sym- 
metrical, and modelled with great anatomical correctness. The out- 
line, in whatever direction it be viewed, is fine and flowing; all angles 
and abruptness are avoided, and the most graceful contours preserved. 
The figure has more delicacy than ‘ The Graces’ of Canova, and more 
purity than is to be met in the modern continental schools; neverthe- 
less there is no coldness, It is not merely the figure of a beautiful 
woman, but partakes of much of the ideality of Greek art, without 
losing sight of nature. There is sufficient poetry in the treatment to 
show that the Goddess of Beauty is represented. The limbs are all well 
formed; the feet, insteps, and ancles are particularly good. The 
countenance and expression are pleasing and sufficiently dignified. 
There is no drapery ; the Goddess is in the act of fastening an armlet 
—the attitude is nearly upright. The figure will well repay the trouble 
of a visit, it should be seen by all admirers of the higher efforts of art. 
—Admission, ls. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTLON.—LECTURES in 
illustration of ANIMAL MECHANISM, by T. RYMER JONES, 
Esq. F.R.S. Professor of Comparative Anatomy at King’s College, 
‘Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Half-past Three o’clock. 

CHEMISTRY on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, at 
Nine, by F. H. HOLMES, Esq. On ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, and 
the Agents employed in its production, by Dr. BACHHOFFNER. 
Experiments with ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINE. The Working Models and Machinery explained. The 
varied Optical Effects include New Dissolving Views, the Oxy- 
Hydrogen Microscope, &c. Experiments with the Diver, and Diving 
Bell, Xc. &c. The Evening Music, under the direction of Dr. Wallis, 
commences at Seven o’clock.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 
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Roya..—April22.—The Marquisof Northampton, 
President, in the chair—The Earl of Mountcashel, 
H. Alexander, Esq.,G. Burrows, M.D., Sir F. Dwarris, 
W. H. Hall, Esq. Capt. R.N., J. D. Hooker, M.D., 
J. Percy, M.D., and Sir F. Simpkinson, were elected 
Fellows. 

‘On a New Substance occurring in the Urine of a 
Patient with Mollities Ossium,’ by H. B. Jones, M.D. 

A letter was read from W. A. Norton, Esq., 
containing the notice of some results which the author 
states he has obtained from a mathematical investi- 
gation founded on a new theory of terrestrial mag- 
netism,—and which he intends, at an early period, 
to communicate to the Society. 

April 29.—The Marquis of Northampton, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—‘ On Carbonic Acid as a Solvent 
in the Process of Vegetation,’ by John Davy, M.D. 





InstituTE OF British ARcHITECTS.—May 3.— 
W. Tite, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 

The following office-bearers were elected for the 
ensuing year :—President, Earl de Grey; Vice Pre- 
sidents, 8. Angell, C. Fowler, and A. Poynter, Esqs.; 
Honorary Secretaries, G. Bailey and J. J. Scholes, 
Esqs.; Honorary Secretary for Foreign Correspon- 
dence, T. L. Donaldson, Esq. ; Ordinary Members of 
the Council, G. Alexander, H. Ashton, C. Barry, D. 
Brandon, R. D. Chantrell, T. L. Donaldson, J. B. 
Gardiner, E. J. Anson, Jun., G. Pownall, and J. 
Woolley, Esqs.; Auditors, C. Mayhew and T. Meyer, 
Esqs.; Honorary Solicitor, W. L. Donaldson, Esq. ; 
Treasurer, Sir W. R. Farquhar. 





President, in the chair.—A species of Noctua new 
to this country was exhibited by Mr. Bond; and a 
specimen of a new species of the singular genus 
Achias, by Mr.Westwood. Mr. Saunders exhibited 
some capsicum from India, infested with a small 
beetle, the larve of which feed upon it. He also 
exhibited specimens of two beautiful species of 
Bruchus, feeding upon leguminous seeds, received 
by Dr. Royle from the Himalayas. Mr. Westwood 
mentioned an instance of the injury done to growing 
bean plants by a small beetle, which burrows into 








| the base of the stem.—The 


CMay § 
following memoirs wa, 
read :—‘ Descriptions of some new A anien e 
cephalides,’ by Mr. Saunders. * Description =. 
new Paussus from Port Natal,’ by Mr. Westwood, 
* Notes on the habits of Australian Pausside,’ by Mr. 
Wilson. ‘ Notes on the supposed luminosity of the 
Truffle Beetle,’ by Mr. Thwaites. ‘ Observations on 
the slight effectsofCold Winters in destroying Insects, 
by Mr. Spence. : 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK 
Geographical Society, half-past 8, p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 
Zoological Society, half-past 8.—‘ On the Ge ’ 

wikGates enera Of Chitons, 
Geolozical Society, half-past 8. 
Literary Fund, 3.—Anniversary Dinner. 

Society of Arts, 8. 
Decorative Art Society.—‘ On the Scenery and S$ 

rations of Theatres.’ : tage Deco. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4, 

Astronomical Society, 8. 

Philological Society, 8. 

Royal institution, half-past 8.—Prof. E. Fo 

Natural History Features ofthe North Atlant 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 

THE Exhibition at this place was opened to the 
public on Monday last, with an assemblage of 1,45] 
works. These may be classified into sections— 
beginning with the highest themes furnished by poetry 
and history, sacred and profane, and descending to 
the transcript of the humblest objects in creation, 
Though it may be said that nothing like a con- 
sentaneous movement on the part of our artists 
is here visible.—such a movement as constitutes 
the character of a distinctive school,—there js 
yet an amount of power and variety which war- 
rants the assumption of capability in all, even 
the very highest, branches of Art; and which the fos- 
tering spirit of enlarged appreciation may conduct to 
results nothing short of those that have made the 
glory and distinction of some preceding ages. Such 
talents as have been impelled by circumstance— 
“that unspiritual god”—into humbler walks have 
yet found exercises of most humanizing tendency 
in the illustration of our native drama and novel,— 
and attained excellence in a style of indigenous 
growth that may challenge competition with any 
living school. In speaking thus confidently of the 
present English school and its manifestations here, 
it must be borne in mind that a large number of the 
most successful exhibitors are not veterans in age, 
For the most part they are young; testifying, within 
the walls of the institution in which they studied, to 
the value of the training which they have there 
undergone—the principles and practice of the aca- 
demic system there taught. The nature of this 
training is not visible in the mere dealing with pre- 
cedent or conventionalism. ‘The freshness displayed 
by the students of the Academy in the choice and 
treatment of their subjects is the best proof its 
friends could desire that such education has been a 
means toan end. There is not that mistake ofsome 
one element for the whole of Art which is displayed in 
the limitations of the modern German, or the yet 
more restricted and scholastic practice of the modem 
French. There is a large amount of originality in 
our rising school—of which the present Exhibition is 
the proof—that speaks well for the direction which 
Art-education is taking amongst us, and does honour 
to the institution that has fostered the excellence 
and now exhibits the results. ; Pa 
The leading work in size, as in aim, in this Exhibi- 
tion is one in three compartments illustrating pa 
sages in the life of Joan of Arc (123, 4, 5,) from the 
pencil of Mr. Etty. The first of these represents the 
heroine when she has found the sword, marked with 
five crosses on the blade, of which she had dreamt 
as buried behind the altar of the church of St. 
Catherine de Fierbois, and is devoting herself and 
it to the service of her country. The central and 
principal compartment exhibits her amidst her war- 
riors in a sortie from the gates of Orleans,—armed at 
all points, mounted on a white charger, and accom 
panied by her standard of white fringed with silk, on 
whose ground, sown with fleurs-de-lis, was the figure 
of the Saviour seated on a throne. In the third and last 
division she appears, after her captivity and trial, 
the funeral pile in the market-place of Rouen,—abow 
to pay the penalty of her patriotism, and attended on 
by the friar Martin ]’Advenu, who at her own desire 
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ood below that he might continue to exhort her till 
or end. In estimating the powers displayed by Mr. 
Bity in a work of this magnitude and pretension, it 
wil be necessary to measure it not by the standard 
¢ ch criticism as would exact from its author a 
verformance of completeness in all its parts. His 
fete js colour,—and this is his principal aim. His 
econd object is form; and his management of colour 
i» day-light and other effects as influencing the 
human form, however we would avoid comparisons, 
wseritably suggests the analogy between his style and 
the types on which it has been formed. In his pre- 


t pictures that analogy is more than ordinarily 


«king. Who that has ever seen the Scuola di San 
Roceo is not reminded here of a congenial spirit of 
conception as well as execution,—without plagiarism, 
however, or even imitation? Why, then, should the 
scence which we accord to a Tintoretto,—our consent 
jy his free and unrestrained developement of pas- 
gon and action,—be denied to our own Etty; who 
ys conceived these pictures—the central subject 
especially —in a spirit whose very mode of execution 
is pethaps a representative quality of its character ? 
That objection may be taken to unpreciseness in_in- 
dividual form is admitted ; but we are not captious 
vith the inexactitude of a Rubens ora Velasquez,— 
jor do we expect at the hands of a Raffaelle the 
colour of the Venetian. Mr. Etty’s powers in his 
great work are not confined to mastery in colour. 
The expression of the heroine as seen in the wings 
or side compartments displays a spiritualizing power 
offervour and devotion. The action in the central 
group, —where she is carving her way sword in hand 
mong the dying and the dead,—is justified to those 
yho understand that she is armed by the righteous- 
nes of her cause, and wields the sword only in obe- 
dence to that injunction by which the oracles—“ ses 
Voir,” as they were termed,—have made her the 
deliverer of her country, 

Mr. Frost, the newly-elected Associate, has made a 
geat advance—and fully justified by his picture of 
UVna(14), the choice of the Academy. Patient and 
penevering as a student within its walls, no one has 
more steadily worked his way up to its distinctions. 
His subject—thus stated 

The wooddy nymphes, faire Hamadryades, 
Her to behold do thether runne apace ; 
And all the troupe of light-foot Naiades 
Flock all about to see her lovely face : 

But when they vewed have her heavenly grace, 

They envy her in their malitious mind, 

And fly away for feare of fowle disgrace : 

But all the Satyres scorne their woody kind, 

And henceforth nothing faire but her on earth they find— 


is excellently conceived, well drawn, and easily 
nanipulated, Of the heads of his picture, many— 
nay all_are beautiful in expression. There is as 
much of the beauty of fitness in the head of a Satyr 
as there is of ideal form in that of a Nymph. Every 
jut of this work proves the study and diligence of 
the painter. 

Edwin Landseer is one who is known to have ex- 
pressed his anxiety that no two works of his should 
ever bear close resemblance to each other—not from 
adesire to produce mere novelty, but from a dread 
of mannerism. His two pictures now on the walls 
of the Royal Academy are as different from each 
ther as each is from all his previous doings. The 
Drive (71) gives a capital idea of the sport of deer- 
walking. The picture represents a “Scene in the 
Black Mount Glen, Urehy Forest—shooting deer on 
the pass.” In the foreground, a group of two men 
we crouching in front of a rock, whose height con- 
ceals them from the deer. One is loading his gun, 
vhile the other is busied in restraining a couple of 
sag hounds. With his right hand he is slipping 
4cord round the body of the one—and his left grasps 


the other by the mouth, It is seen in the restless | 


tyeand lifted paw with what impatience the animal 
submits to such restraint. The deer, who are driven 


rapid succession up the mountain pass, express | 
| artistic skill. 
| this artist standsalone, In John Heathcote, Esq. M.P. 
fade into minute forms in the farthest distance. The | 
Petspective diminution of the animals gives great | 


the various emotions of surprise and alarm, and fol- 
low each other in every change of action till they 


depth of distance, and leads the eye into the canvas, 
On the right hand, a burst of light partially illumines 


the glen, and reveals the particular greenish hue | 


toted in the vegetation of these spots. In every in- 
dividual part 





of the picture is visible the hand of | 





minute varieties, depicts them without effort and 
with powerful truth. The picture is all refinement. 
The triteness and vulgarity into which his imitators 
fall are nowhere to be seen. By every succeeding 
step which this master takes he eludes their pursuit. 
They grasp the shadow—he the substance. They 
seize on the mannerism which he desires to shake off 
—and miss the grace of his style. In The Portrait 
of Van Amburgh, as he appeared with his Animals at 
the London Theatres (186), preference will be given 
to the animal over the human nature. |The expres- 
sions conveyed by the actions and heads of the beasts 
better denote their subjection to a superior power than 
does the figure of Van Amburgh his dominion. The 
deficiency is not that of the painter—it is that of 
the lion-tamer himself. The theatrical figure, truly 
rendered, suggests no idea of the moral power exer- 
cised by man over the brute race. This is no lord of 
the creation. The animals are marvellously truthful; 
and express obedience to the extended arm in every 
variety of position and of look. 

On the report of Mr. Stanfield’s great work, French 
Troops fording the Margra—Sarzanaand the Carrara 
Mountains in the Distance (74), we had calculated on 
a regular landscape view. Great, then, was our sur- 
prise to find that the incidents and figures with which 
the picture is invested form so large a portion of its 
interest as to present this artist in the capacity of the 
figure-painter. The scene represents French artillery 
fording the Margra in the time of the Directory, 
when the army was on its march towards Tuscany. 
All the incidents of such a march are given witha 
degree of observation and fidelity that might make 
us believe its author had seen good foreign military 
service. How well employed are all those people 
in the foreground, endeavouring to right that most 
picturesquely arranged piece of ordnance supposed 
to have just broken down! How perfectly under 
command of that mounted officer is the long line of 
artillery seen fording the river! How spiritedly 
given are those drivers of the nearest train in the mid- 
distance, compelling their horses by whip and spur! 
And how naturally do those troops diminish and defile 
round the distant fortress, and wind up and round 
the mountains until their pigmy forms are lost to the 
view! The Carrara Mountains, which constitute the 
great mass of forms in the picture, are drawn and 
painted with all Mr. Stanfield’s accustomed power. 
They rise on the left hand out of a most varied and 
picturesque ground; and where the sea, towards the 
mid-distance meets the land, are introduced teams of 
oxen that have just brought down from the hills 
huge blocks of marble quarried ready for the sculptor. 
The intelligence of the painter is over all. Nota 
figure here but is employed in an appropriate way. 
The sky is grand in form and varied in colour ; and 
the clouds that sweep over the water, revealing in 
their intervals the mountain forms, exhibit a master 
piece of management. The water is admirable—and 
the foreground sands and shore seem absolutely wet. 
Never did we see more truth given in all such por- 
tions of a similar subject. 

Mr. Dyce’s design for the fresco at Osborne House, 
Neptune assigning to Britannia the Empire of the Sea 
(42), is a declaration that this artist will not always 
be satisfied to practise under the influence of early art. 
An improved originality here perceptible augurs that 
when the picture itself shall be completed, he will have 
vindicated himself from the charge of a disposition 
to entertain narrow and isolated views. There is 
much refinement and beauty in this carefully studied 
sketch. 

Among the portrait-painters of England Mr. 
Pickersgill now takes the lead; and of the eight 
pictures which he contributes the most remarkable 
are those of Henry Hallam (98) and Robert Vernon 
(156)—the historian of the Middle Ages and the 
patron of the Fine Arts. While as portraitures these 
are faithful in individualities, they are striking for 
For the management of a whole-length 


(173) the subject was not the most favourable for the 
painter; yet the work is composed with a keen sense 
of what the picturesque requires—the background and 
accessories being very cleverly arranged. Joseph Bax- 
endale (308) and The Venerable Archdeacon Dealtry 
(316) are two excellent half-lengths. The Very Rev. 
the Dean of Christ Church, Oxford (352) is a truthful 


Who, conversant with such nature in its most | and individual head. 





The portrait of Her Grace the Duchess of Suther- 
land (36),by R. Buckner, is certainly not successful 
as a likeness of one of the most noble-looking ladies 
of our aristocracy. It has too much conyentionality 
—is wanting in colour and unfinished in details. The 
black drapery, in particular, isa large and undefined 
mass. Her Grace’s daughter, The Lady Constance 
Leveson Gower (32) is more pleasing as a picture : 
but there is great want of such sterling truth as, 
superadded to the grace which there is in this picture, 
would have much improved it. 

All Mr. Leslie’s productions have a freshness—a 
newness, as it were—that makes their peculiar 
charm. No one is less under the influence of 
precedent or convention. Fielding, Smollett, Cer- 
vantes, Le Sage, Shakspeare, Moliére, furnish the 
suggestive matter for his pencil. Not, however, that 
his powers are limited to the comic or the dramatic : 
—he ventures with equal success on the grave and 
serious. Scripture story has this year supplied him 
with the parable of The Pharisee and the Publican 
(131); and his mastery over the delineation of hu- 
man expression under severe emotion needs but a 
glance at the head of the Publican for its proof. 
Without acting or affectation—with the air of simple 
and subdued contrition—the sinner smites his breast. 
This is no vulgar exhibition of excited fears: it is 
the downcast and troubled look of sincere penitence. 
Excellent is the contrast between his humble look 
and the self-satisfied air of the phylacteried Pharisee, 
just passing into the great house of prayer. The 
Temple is denoted by a view into an interior, where 
people are kneeling before an altar by the side of 
which are the famed golden candlestick and the table 
of shew-bread. As no authority exists for the archi- 
tectural details of the building, the painter has been 
left to his own imagination; and the picture shows 
how few particulars of archeologic detail the true 
artist requires. Martha and Mary (62), by the same 
artist, is a repetition of a nearly similar treatment 
exhibited some years since at Somerset House. In 
some respects, the present is less successful. Children 
at Play (135) is another proof of the range of Mr. 
Leslie’s genius—as distinct and new in its way as his 
* Mother and Child’ of last year. In a handsomely- 
furnished morning-room, an intelligent-looking boy, 
seated high on chairs, feigns to be conducting a pair 
of ponies in the persons of his two little sisters. 
These, in turn, affect to draw an elder one who, lolling 
ina chair, with footstools at her side to imitate wheels, 
fancies herself in a barouche. The serious and busy 
air of the juvenile Jehu contrasts with the arch look 
of the pair who, with arms and wrists bended and 
toes pointed out, imagine themselves the necessary 
quadrupeds. Such a subject in most hands must have 
been a failure or a caricature:—but Mr. Leslie has 
nicely discriminated his subject, and invested it with 
the peculiar graces of his pencil. 

Mr. Turner sends but one picture this year—The 
Hero of a Hundred Fights (180) ; another illustration 
of the so-called “ Fallacies of Hope.” It is distin- 
guished by the peculiarities which have made his 
practice a subject of contention among artists and 
among critics. The present work must be considered 
as some poetic vision of the artist’s mind, which he 
scarcely condescends to reveal—some pictorial enigma 
propounded by an C&dipus in colour. Full of fine 
passages of chromatic arrangement, it has so little 
foundation in fact that the sense is merely bewil- 
dered at the unsparing hand with which the painter 
has spread forth the glories of his palette. 

Mrs. Carpenter's Mother and Child (52) is another 
corroboration of her powers as a painter of portraits, 
The picture has an interest, however, beyond its re- 
semblance to particular persons, It is grouped with 
reference to composition ; and it struck us, as we 
looked on it, how little is wanting to make it serve 
for an illustration of the incident of Queen Mar- 
garet and her son being met by the robbers in the 
Forest of Hexham. It is very vigorously painted, 
—but the mother wants beauty. The background 
composed of afforest of fir trees, with its uneven slope, 
is novel in design and arrangement, and painted with 
energy and effect. A very manly half length o 
John Turner, Esq. (296) displays also the vigour o 
this artist’s style. 

Mulready’s enly and small picture, Burchell and 
Sophia hay-making (134), is a host in itself. This 
artist leaves us scarcely anything to desire. He 
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views his art in its most comprehensive sense. Design, 
form, expression, colour, light and shade, finish—all 
are in his estimation as so many elements which go 
to make up the great sum total of truth. Each par- 
ticular attribute is to him of equal importance ; and 
he adds the judgment that can unite them in a single 
work in a due ratio and economy. This he certainly 
carries to a degree of perfection that is of rare occur- 
rence in the whole range of Art. On historical themes, 
it must be remembered, the School of Bologna failed 
in the attempt to establish a character for uniting 
varieties of excellence :—but this in another walk 
Mr. Mulready has effected. 

Athens, by Mr. W. Linton (15), well sustains the 
reputation which that artist has earned for himself in 
the last few years within the walls of the London 
Exhibitions. The ruined Temple of Jupiter Olympius 
—the great architectural mass forming the leading 
object in his picture—is well supported by an effect 
adapted to give it dignity and importance. The 
stately columns rising out of the dead level of the 
plain gain grandeur from the lowness of the horizon ; 
while the distant view of the Acropolis and city is 
net injured in scale—but conveys a just idea of dis- 
tance and space. The picture is imposing from its 
breadth, and has a highly classical air. 

Maclise has spread his accustomed large canvas 
this year with Noah's Sacrifice (178). His powers have 
never been employed on a theme more calculated to 
provoke his imaginative faculty, tax his judgment, or 
display his resources. Noah is presented surrounded 
by his family—having just offered up his sacrifice on 
a stone-built and primitive altar. At his feet are 
the fruits of the earth and the beasts of the field. 
Ararat rises, as the background, up to the very top of 
the canvas; on whose summit rests the great ark, 
framed round above by the token of the covenant 
—the bow in the cloud. Out of the huge vessel 
are seen descending in formal pairs the various ani- 
mals, to resume their respective stations on dry land. 
The unwieldly and sagacious elephant, with mea- 
sured pace, is contrasted by the elated and stately- 
necked giraffe; while the more agile and serpentine 
forms of the feline tribes begin already to feel them- 
selves free from the constrained and pent-up action 
to which they had been limited for weeks past. Many 
a specimen belonging to more southern climes appears 
in the long-drawn file. On and about the slope of 
the mountain side the osseous débris of animals now 
extinct are scattered. Side by side with the mega- 
therium are the remains of the man of those days in 
which “ there were giants.” Coveys of birds issue from 
the windows of the ark: and all the circumstances 
essential to the subject find here a place—testifying 
to the fertility of Mr. Maclise’s fancy. The deficien- 
cies of this picture are such as attentive readings of 
Venetian and Dutch Art might correct—the former 
especially. But that very facility which Mr. Maclise 

ossesses of noting down everything alla prima would 
ittle brook the delay which the mechanical prepa- 
ration of fine colour demands—an art to be studied, 
too, in a field so wide as that of the Venetian school. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

Abbeville Cathedral, Picardy (9), and the Cathédral 
Beauvais, Picardy (15), by Joseph Nash, are smart, 
dexterous pieces of execution in distemper colour, 
similar tothat spoken of last week.—A more romantic 
subject is the same artist’s Black Knight and Jester 
riding through the Forest ; which takes the spectator 
back to the olden time—and is only detracted from 
by want of form in the large tree that makes the 
most conspicuous feature of the picture. 

Amsterdam (13), by W. Callow—Dutch boats 
running in a stiff breeze—is expressive. The character 
of the execution, however, is not sustained through- 
out—the water on the left hand side being too hard 
and cutting. Bentley’s two drawings, a Scene in the 
Bay of Cardigan (23) and Fresh Breeze, off Whitby, 
Coast of Yorkshire (32), are windy and true—the 
skies wanting in modelling and finish. 

In a View in Epping Forest, near High Beech, Essex 
(41), by Mr. De Wint, the effect of the passing storm 
and the bursting forth of light are given with great truth. 
It shows how much may be done in the application of 
such effects to forms of very unpromising character ; 
and how much of detail may be indicated by slight 
means if the execution be bold and broad. Mr. De 
Wint is the very Wilson of water-colour painters— 


viewing his pictures at a proper distance. The in- 
equalities of the foreground—the vegetation and cattle 
—are expressed in rich and deep colour, with appro- 
priate and masterly handling. In his Richmond, 
Yorkshire (46), the meridian day-light is truly ren- 
dered ; and this picture is another example of much 
detail expressed with very simple means. 4 Corn- 
field near Whitbarrow Scar, Westmoreland (64), is 
also remarkable for its truth. The Neckar from the 
Konigstuhl, Heidelberg (97), by T. M. Richardson, 
jun., is a very able drawing. 

Among the many studies contributed by Mr. Hunt, 
A Hermit (69), despite its truth of imitation, looks 
artificial,_the furniture and details being out of place. 
Christmas Pie (232) and Butcher Boy (315), drawn 
from the same individual, are full of the comedy 
which he infuses into such subjects. The latter, with 
a pig in his arms, expresses all the pleasure which he 
takes in extorting from the animal, by dint of pres- 
sure, its peculiar and inharmonious music. The 
pig is scarcely life-like; it gives the idea of a caput 
mortuum. In Lamplight (233) we are treated with 
an effect of illusion which shows the range of Mr. 
Hunt’s observation. Plums (290), where the green- 
gages are remarkable for truth,—and Grapes (314), 
very like in colour though unequal in execution,— 
are further corroborations of the same remark, 

David Cox's River Llygwy, from Pont-y-Kyfyn, 
near Capel Cwng (45) is a bold and effective scene. 
In Windsor Park (76)—somewhat too sketchy, but 
vigorously coloured—the stems of the trees, as well 
as the figures, are defective in drawing. It is matter 
of regret that an able and interesting contributor, 
Mr. George Cattermole, is an absentee from the Ex- 
hibition this year. In his place we have Mr. Rainer 
—who has sent several drawings. Of all these, the 
best is the White Horse Close, Canongate, Edinburgh 
(98). True to nature, even to having a Daguerréotype 
look—the tone of the sky is extremely good. The 
whole, having a day-light aspect, is not damaged by 
such a presence of body-colour as forms a defect in 
several other of the drawings which this artist has con- 
tributed. It is grievous to see talent running such a 
risk of failing to record its labours to posterity ;—for 
the fault will pronounce itself, ere long, we areassured, 
in the perishable nature of the colours employed. 

In Mr. John Wright’s Despatch (52)—one of the 
very few historical drawings here—a signor, attended 
only by his daughter, receiving a messenger who on 
bended knee presents a sealed communication,—we 
are treated to a subject from Italian life. The archi- 
tectural background at once pronounces the locality; 
while the physiognomies speak of more northern lati- 
tudes. The father of the lady—as we take him to 
be—is wanting both in character and age. The action 
of the lady is graceful enough ; and there is much ex- 
pression in her face—but not Italian. This figure is, 
however, the best in the piece. The messenger is weak 
in drawing—particularly in the legs; and the whole 
figure wants base, owing to deficiency of force in the 
shadows. A little more decision in the drawing and 
in the tone would have greatly increased the value 
of a work of much ability. The deep blue of 
the distant mountain resembles too nearly the tint of 
the messenger’s vest—so does the sky. This is the 
cause not only of monotony but also of absence of 
relief. La Pucelle d’ Orléans (293), by the same hand, 
isa much more complete study in reference to a 
Titian-like treatment. 

The Piazza del Duomo, Trent, in the Tyrol (63) by 
Mr.Callow, isa capital exemplification of those groups 
of old buildings which meet the eye on emerging from 
the mountains southward by the Adige—and of just 
and fitting employment of the opaque material now 
so commonly and advantageously dedicated to their 
representation. The picturesque old houses with the 
frescoed fronts of this interesting city combine well 
with that old fountain and the procession of priests 
circumambulating it—and ingeniously led out of the 
picture by the fruit-seller and the melons. The 
drawing is one of great merit—and shows Mr. 
Callow’s keen appreciation of picturesque combina- 
tion. 

Mr. Evans's Day in the Forest of Atholl (67) is 
another of his Scottish subjects—fuller of interest 
than that which we noticed last week. It contains 
much of the variety of action and occupation proper 
to the sport which it represents. The sports- 





man who has just fired and killed a deerhe who is 





tial [May § 
about to fire—and he who, spy-glass in haca > 
selecting his victim—the pre Pod pete : 
companions—the mountain torrent—the unequal 
foreground fringed with the mottled heather—and the 
distant hills on whose brows the clouds are rest; 
all are made attractive by very skilful delineation 

In The Return to Blair Atholl (90)—the Ponies 
men and dogs returning homeward—there ig as much 
character asin the former. The spot is wel] chosen 
The avenue of trees through which the sports, 
are approaching, laden with the spoils of the field, 
serves asa rich framework of shadow to the visi, 
through which we look upon the mountains jn th. 
distance whence they drew their sport. In Bim 
(39), Mr. Evans has been less successful. The pic. 
ture is certainly fresh—but at the same time too green 
and wanting in completion. 

Bartholomew’s Convolvuli (103) are excellent 
studies of those flowers, executed with much freedom 
and an absence of all the petty details usually 
employed on subjects of the class, fatiguing th 
sense and provoking distaste. As much attention 
the subject deserved or demanded has here bee 
given to it by the painter. ‘ 


































Winterhalter’s Royal Portraits, 

These portraits, as our readers know, occupy a 
room in St. James's Palace, to which her Majesty 
admits the public under certain arrangements, The 
larger one displays the Queen and the Prince Consort, 
seated each in a state chair of crimson and gold, 
The former is habited in a full dress of white satin, 
trimmed with rich lace—the latter in a black evening 
dress, with a white waistcoat. Each wears the 
ribbon of the Order of the Garter. The Prince of 
Wales, in a crimson tunic, reclines against his mo- 
ther’s knee—her Majesty’s right hand resting on his 
shoulder. He is watching the gesture of his father 
directing his attention to the group at his side. This 
group is composed of the Princess Royal half sitting 
half kneeling at the head of the royal babe; who 
is lying on a richly embroidered cushion, covered 
with a mantle of crimson velvet and ermine. At the 
feet of the babe stands the Princess Alice, pressing 
forward to catch her glance. The remaining figure, 
the Prince Alfred, is hastening from his mother’s 
side to join the group. A vase of flowers on one 
side—and on the other a gilt console table, covered 
with fruit and standing on a Turkey carpet—together 
with the usual portrait accompaniments of column 
and curtain, and the conventional sky—constitute 
the materials of this picture. 

The second picture is a little whole-length study 
of the Prince of Wales—habited as a sailor, arms 
a-kimbo, and a black chip hat carelessly mounted on 
his head. 

Of the first of these, the great fault is it 
coarseness. It is as deficient in refinement as two 
whole-lengths by the same artist; which we saws 
Sir Robert Peel’s a fortnight ago. The Queen an 
Prince, though likenesses, are yet sensual ani 
fleshy versions of those distinguished persons. Nov, 
her Majesty, with strong individuality, has great re 
finement of expression. The Prince's profile is 1 
markable for its style. In neither of these portraits 
are those things given ; while the arms and hands 
of Majesty are expressed in contours that speak 
more of hard work than of the occupations of 3 
palace. The Prince’s are the hands of a farmer. 
As to position, neither can be said to be fairly sitting 
on their couches; while the pose of the lowe 
extremities of Prince Albert betrays false action 
and a want of light and shade. The three Princesse 
are well grouped and well drawn—the only point 2 
which the painter has shown skill, The work 
diffuse and unemphatic; while there is a coarsene* 
in the details—such an odour, we may say, of paint, 
and such a want of taste—as make us frankly 
rejoice that it is not from the hand of an English- 
man. The second picture is simple in its arrange 
ment of colour—being composed of little dn te 
blue, black, and white. It is skilfully managed; 
with that simple treatment, great importance is gv 
to the colour of the head. It is loosely pain 
slight—but more in character with its subject tha 
the larger and more important picture. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB-HOUSE COMPETITION. 
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members for their new building, no architect 
henceforth plume himself on obtaining a pre- 

“mat a competition. It goes far to confirm Sir 

- Morrison’s assertion, that from a number of 
drawings offered on such occasions he has frequently 
known the worst to be chosen. : 

We do not, however, say that such precisely was 
the case in this instance ; because among the rejected 

- ng there were many not so good as those selected. 
Three or four pronounced their own rejection at 
once on account of the singularly inappropriate 
syle adopted. Among these latter are two or three 
Gothic designs—one by Mr. Scott; and one in the 
Alhambra style by Mr. Owen Jones.—There is a 
most indescribable production (No. 19) which, though 
qnonymous, may safely enough be attributed to Mr. 
Vose Pickett, the author of the ‘New System of 
Architecture’ —a system, it appears, that will not bear 
eemplification upon paper. Among other designs 
of exotic character, we may place that of Mr. L, C. 
Fripp (No. 50); in which the upper parts of the 
devations are very good, and exhibit a clever, if 
yot exactly appropriate, adaptation of Lombardic 
ud costly Venetian. But, as a whole, it is very 
unequal; and the small elliptical room or bay at the 
ugle of the two fronts partakes of whim and looks 
too much like an awkward excrescence.— With the 
exception of two or three Grecian, or rather pseudo- 
Greek, exteriors, Very spurious and anomalous in 
style—for in some of them we see pedimented Italian 
windows mixed up with pure Doric, and that order, 
gain, applied in two tiers,—the majority of the 
designs are Italian; mostly with columnar ordi- 
ances, and several with more than one order. In- 
sead, therefore, of following the patterns of Barry's 
cub-houses, most of the architects have on this oc- 
casion launched out in the opposite direction. 

Though we have made more than one visit to the 
ahibition of these designs, we can speak only gener- 
aly even of such as we more particularly noticed ; 
for as the sixty-nine—or rather sixty-seven—sets 
consist of several hundred drawings—and those of a 
kind that require to be carefully considered in all 
their bearings, while we could only reconnoitre them 
in their exteriors and in the plans of their two 
principal floors—we will not pretend to pronounce 
decidedly as to all their points. Our second visit 
shored us how much we had overlooked on our first 
—a our third revealed the oversights of our second. 
Some of the designs fell off, too,—while others im- 
poved,—upon better acquaintance. It seems to have 
been intended that they should be judged of by their 
ateriors and the perspective views; for, strange to 
sy, the sections—which would have made between 
twoand three hundred drawings more—are not hung 
up, but left in the portfolios and cases to which they 
rapectively belong. The elevations—much smaller 
tawings than the perspectives—are, for the most 
part, placed so low as to be all but out of sight; 
vhereas they should have been fairly exposed to 
ieW, a8 affording the best criteria of design apart 
fom the accidents of pictorial effect and pictorial 
acessories. That many of the perspectives are in- 
debted for much of their fascination to the charm 
sfexecution, is beyond doubt; for they are evidently 
wt by the same hands as the elevations,--and 
moreover not in every instance scrupulously true in 
regard to the actual admeasurements. 

This we take to be eminently the case with the 
‘¥o selected designs; each of which shows a pile 
f building equal in height to, if not overtopping, 
the adjacent ones—although so proportioned that 

Y could not possibly be so unless both their front- 
4g6s Were greatly extended beyond the space actually 

ited them. We fancy, therefore, that should the 
isin which has obtained the first premium be 
aamed into execution, the Club will be surprised to 

grandeur which they now see in it con- 
‘acted to littleness and insignificance—an assemblage 
of diminutive parts that will look absolutely dwarfish 
jo with the New Carlton and some of 
— club-houses in Pall Mall. The Committee 
do well to see whether the plan and the per- 
— elevation are executed on a common scale, 
vhether to make it imposing, the building is not 

. "2 as much higher than it will be when executed. 
in suspect it will, then, be rather below than above 
neighbours. In respect to plan, the design in 
‘estion is assuredly not pre-eminent; and it seems 





to us to have little to recommend it on the score 
of either accommodation or interior effect. That 
very important apartment, the coffee-room, is con- 
siderably smaller here than in many of the other 
plans; and has, besides, the disadvantage of being 
lighted only from its ends—instead of being equally 
lighted throughout, either along one of its sides or 
from above through its ceiling. The Club would 
seem to have been tempted by the show of the sculp- 
ture which this and the other selected design re- 
spectively offer ;—which sort of display is, however, 
not only overdone in itself, but contrasts more 
strongly than agreeably with the plainness of other 
parts. In all probability, too, the embellishments 
in question would never be executed—unless the 
Club be disposed to stretch their purse-strings greatly 
beyond the present estimate. It is curious to observe 
how—widely as these designs differ in dimensions 
and in the amount of decoration—nearly all agree in 
the one fact of their estimates coming up exactly 
to the prescribed mark of 30,0007. ‘There are not 
more than two which profess to exceed it—and about 
as many that profess to fall short. 

The Club would seem to entertain a predilection 
for multiplicity of windows in the fronts of their 
building;—both the designs on which they have be- 
stowed the premiums exceeding, if not exactly excel- 
ling, most of the others in that respect. In Messrs. 
Fowler & Fisk’s design, the front to St. James’s 
Square has no fewer than eleven windows on a floor, 
and Corinthian columns between them, with the 
entablature breaking over each and supporting a 
statue. It is evident, then, that if it be not very 
much crowded up, it must be because the whole 
would be on a very minute scale. This design con- 
trasts very remarkably with No. 25, which we heard 
attributed—we know not how truly—to Mr. Railton. 
The latter has only five windows on a floor in the 
same frontage—and only one row above the ground 
floor; while another design (No. 69,) has no more 
than three—which, however, are triple windows. 

Shorn of their sculpture—which is rather expletive 
than a component portion-of the architecture itself, 
and therefore, we suspect, introduced rather ad cap- 
tandum than with any idea of its being adopted, it 
being what might be left out altogether without dis- 
turbing the rest,—the two prize designs would make 
no great figure ; and as we have already said of 
one, so we may now say of the other—that its plan 
is surpassed by several others in the collection.— 
On what grounds the two designs in question have 
obtained a preference over the rest, we are unable to 
judge—nor have the Club divulged the reasons for 
their choice. 

No. 38, by Mr. E. B. Lamb, is a composition 
marked by careful study as well as originality, and 
by thorough consistency of style throughout. Its 
general features partake of the Venetian character 
freely treated—not produced by copyings from Ve- 
netian buildings. This design is also noticeable on 
account of its having its complement of sections— 
perhaps because the latter were attached in such 
manner to the plan that they could not be separated: 
and they show a remarkably striking interior— 
one that would have been full of scenic effects. 
What its neighbour, No. 39, is internally can only 
be guessed from the plans—which exhibit a good 
deal of play in their arrangement. Nor is the exte- 
rior shown to much advantage ; there being no per- 
spective view—only a skeleton elevation of the east 
front, and a portion of it on a larger scale. With 
great simplicity in its general forms, it has some rich 
as well as novel detail; and differs from all the 
others in having two entrances,—the principal one 
being a lofty portal in the Pall Mall front—the other 
in the east front, leading immediately from the level 
of the street to the baths in the entresol. No. 59,— 
which, like 39, is anonymous,—may be associated 
with it as being remarkable for its plan,—in that 
respect, if in no other, the most striking of all the 
designs. If No. 39 stands alone as having two en- 
tranees and a semicircular vestibule on the Pall Mall 
side, No. 59 distinguishes itself at the first glance by 
showing a curved loggia (forming a complete open 
rotunda, with twelve Corinthian columns within it) at 
the angle of the two fronts,—with a vestibule branch- 
ing out midway its length, alla croce Greca, and run- 
ning diagonally across the plan. At first, this looked 
to us too much like an ambitious whim, that sacrificed 





a good deal of space to effect; but on examination 
we perceived that it was excellently well motived,— 
and that the object was to facilitate access to the 
coffee-room by carrying the approach to it in a direct 
line from the entrance, and to approximate that 
room and the morning-room as nearly as possible. 
This plan is further distinguished by having a circu- 
lar room (over the loggia, twenty-three feet in diame- 
ter) between the drawing-room and card-room. The 
exterior pleases us less: not that it is deficient in 
taste.—on the contrary, it is marked by much 
elegance of design; but it is broken up into too 
many small parts, and would, we apprehend, have 
looked more like three houses grouped together 
than a single palazzo for a club-house. 

Among the more striking exteriors are Nos. 25 
(anonymous, but attributed, as we have said, to 
Railton), 35 (Allom & Cross), and 40 (J. Johnson); 
all which agree in being very florid specimens of 
Italian, with highly-enriched windows of varied design 
and a profusion of sculpturesque decoration. They 
all agree likewise in being very ably—not to say 
flatteringly—represented in their perspective views; 
which leave nothing to be desired in point of artistic 
execution. But, at the same time, they one and 
all appear to be overdone in many respects, and 
happier in part than in their ensemble—although 
in ensemble sufficiently picturesque. — No. 25 
is the most grandiose and imposing in manner 
and the most remarkable among all the designs, 
—showing only a single row of windows above the 
ground-floor, with a mass of structure and embel- 
lishment above them. This is the design which has 
only five windows on a floor in the longer front; and 
on the upper floor one of these five is shown by the 
plan to be a false window. Nevertheless, this pau- 
city of openings does not occasion anything like 
blankness. The whole is filled in even to repletion 
—certainly to heaviness or top-heaviness in its upper 
part ; the cornice, with its small caryatid ‘ Victories’ 
for brackets, looking violently exaggerated. The 
ground-floor, on the contrary, would very well have 
borne some greater degree of richness—and_ perhaps 
massiveness.—No. 35 consists of a rusticated base- 
ment, a Corinthian order partly in columns and 
partly in grouped pilasters (i. ¢. pilasters flanked by 
half-ones), and an attic. We should have liked it 
better had the same mode of columniation been 
observed for both fronts; whereas, while the Pall 
Mall front has single columns, the other has coupled 
ones. This design is illustrated by some charming 
drawings of the interior :—such at least are the two 
that can be inspected, for the smaller ones are placed 
so high as to be merely visible. We prefer the 
drawing of the vestibule or corridor, as being the 
more scenic of the two ; whereas, though embellished 
with Corinthian pillars, the drawing-room presents 
no particular novelty of idea. 

Sufficiently florid and picturesque in character, 
No. 40 has more of variety than unity. There is 
enough in it for two or three different designs. No. 
57 (G. Alexander)—another Italian composition, but 
differing from the three preceding in consisting of 
two orders, Doric and Ionic—presents a remarkable 
contrast to No, 25, not only in the number but in 
the size of its openings. All the intercolumns are 
occupied throughout by Venetian windows,—nine 
on a floor on the longer front; therefore the columns, 
large and small together, amount to a pretty con- 
siderable number. Yet, according to the printed 
list, the estimate for this design does not exceed the 
proposed mark, viz. 30,000/. It is, let us repeat, a 
curious circumstance that, with only an exception or 
two, all the designs—the richest as well as the 
plainest, the largest as well as the smallest in plan— 
those to be faced with Portland or Caen stone, and 
those to be merely in compo or cement—come ex- 
actly to the allotted sum, and there stick fast. Whe- 
ther the chosen design can be executed—if executed 
it is to be—for that money remains to be seen; but 
we suspect the Club will find that they must either 
cut down the design very much, and dispense with 
a great deal of what most took their fancy in it, or 
vote an additional 10,000/., if not more, for the cost 
of their building. 





Fine Art Gossip.— During Her Majesty's 
visit to the Royal Academy last week, she made 
purchase of Mr. Frost's picture of ‘Una.’ His 
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Royal Highness Prince Albert purchased ‘The 
Liberation of the Slaves’—a scriptural subject, 
by Mr. H. Le Jeune. Lord Ellesmere is the 
proprietor of Stanfield’s ‘Carrara Mountains.’ 
Messrs. Colls and Wass have bought (on specula- 
tion) Etty’s three great pictures of ‘Joan of Arc,’ 
for 2,500 guineas; Witherington’s picture of ‘ The 
Village’ —an_ illustration of Goldsmith; Frith’s 
‘English Merry-making; and ‘ Presbyterian Cate- 


chizing,’ by J. Philip. Mr. Vernon has bought Mr. | 


E. M. Ward’s ‘Change Alley at the time of the 
South Sea Bubble; and Goodall’s picture on the 
same subject as Frith’s just mentioned. Mr. David 
Salomons has purchased ‘ The Charity Boy’s Début,’ 
by J. Collinson; * The King’s Son and the Ghobleh,’ 
by A. D. Cooper; Mr. Hart’s * Milton and Galileo;’ 
and Havell’s ‘Saw-pit in Devonshire.’ Delaroche’s 
picture of ‘Napoleon’ belongs to Lord Titchfield. 
Mr. Hogarth is the proprietor of ‘Peace and Right- 
eousness,’ by Mr. Hart; and Creswick’s ‘ England.’ 
The study for the fresco, by Dyce, to be executed at 
Osborne House, was purchased by Lord Lansdowne. 
Mr. Grundy, the publisher, of Manchester, has bought 
Mr. Elmore’s picture of ‘Beppo.’ Nearly every 
picture on a level with the eye is, we understand, 
already disposed of in bond fide sales ;—and but few 
to Art-Union prize-holders. Amongst those, how- 
ever, which have had the latter destiny is, we believe, 
Mr. Hart's ‘ Toilet Musings.’ 


The increased interest which the public take in 
the Fine Arts may, perhaps, be indicated by the fact 
that, though the doors of the Academy were opened 
only at mid-day on Monday last, the receipts in 
shillings for admission amounted to 106/. On Tues- 
day they had reached 1141, and on Wednesday 
130/.the last being a larger sum than was ever 
received on any former occasion. 


The little picture called ‘The Vision of St. 
George,’ but the subject of which is in reality unknown 
—one of those executed by Raffaelle in what is 
called his Peruginesque style—and which we alluded 
to [ante, p. 314], as having been purchased from the 
widow of the late Sir Mark Sykes—found its resting 
place on the walls of the National Gallery on Tues- 
day last. It is a gem of the first water—full of that 
purity and simple feeling which make the charm of 
the Spolazio in the Brera; and corresponds with a 
remarkable circular picture of a Virgin and Child 
still in the possession of the Connestabili Family at 
Perugia. It has been judiciously placed beneath 
the cartoon or drawing from which it was painted, to 
illustrate the care and pains-taking employed by the 
great masters in the prosecution of their labours. 
The changes in the position of the head of the figure 
on the left which holds the sword—and in the shape 
and size of the other head on the right,—indicate the 
fastidiousness with which this “ Divine Painter”—as 
he is called—elaborated his idea. 


We have been much gratified by the sight of some 
studies—we can hardly call them Daguerréoty pes— 
which Mr. Kilburn has succeeded in obtaining by a 
new agent in photography. One is got by the 
light of a common dip candle, the other by the 
smallest tar burner. Both are portraits of Mr. 
Lyell, the geologist—small in scale and rendered 
with nearly as much precision as those done by day- 
light. A difference is perceptible in the mass of 
dark in the dress—which is nearly of one uniform 
tint. That in which the sitter has been most strongly 
illumined by the tar burner is the most defined. 
These are highly interesting specimens of a novel 
application of the powers of this art. The Queen 
and Prince Albert, we may add, have been sitting to 
Mr. Kilburn for their portraits in photography—and 
the artist has received an acknowledgment of his 
success by his appointment as Her Majesty’s Daguer- 
réotypist. 

A collection of Italian pictures by masters of the 
15th and 16th centuries which has been on view 


during the past week and is now selling by Messrs. 
Christie & Manson, contains some singular speci- 
mens of their times. From the reputation of the 
late Mr. Edward Solly, who collected them in Italy, 
we expected to have met with better specimens of 


the different hands. The difficulty, however, must 
be admitted ofnow obtaining any genuine pictures in 
Italy—even for money. Among the best here may 
be mentioned ‘The Ascension of the Virgin,’ by 


Girolamo da Cottignola,’ with a grand half-figure of 

the Father; ‘ Pope Gregory and St. Peter, by the 

same ; a true picture in Mazzolino di Ferrara, ‘ The 
| Passage of the Red Sea ;’ good colour in Lorenzo Lotto’s 

portrait of himself, wife and two children ; good colour 
| also in Giorgione’s * Siby];’ acapital head by Bronzino, 
‘ Portrait of the Princess Malatesta;’ Francia’s‘ Christ 
on the Cross’—painted evidently from the same 
models as those in the picture which we have by him 
in the National Gallery—though not so good; a 
very curious picture of ‘The Annunciation,’ by Carlo 
Crivelli—painted in 1486, with a background repre- 
senting the town of Ascole ; a good coloured picture 
called by Bernardino Luini—unlike in style to the 
many specimens of the painter in Milan ; ‘ Perseus 
attended by Minerva and Mercury,’ excellently 
coloured, said to be by Paris Bordone ; and, in an 
antiquarian sense, an interesting ‘ Virgin and Child,’ 
by Sandro Boticelli. 

The continental papers announce the death, at the 
age of 55, of one of the most celebrated of German 
architects,—Frederic de Gaertner, Director of the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Munich, and author of 
well-known learned researches into the Arts of Design 
among the ancients, Many of the finest modern 
edifices in Munich are his work; and others are at 
present in progress from his drawings. 


It may be some comfort to such of our friends 
among the authors as were “ rumpled” by the Lite- 
rarium advertisement, to know that Painting, too, is 
positively begging from door to door with a no less 
winning grace and no less magnificent promises. Talk 
of Cartoon Art !—Talk of Overbeck and Cornelius, 
and our own Dyces and Herberts! What are their 
principles and practices when compared with Richter’s 
Method of Drawing, enabling the pupil to copy faith- 
fully from nature in a single lesson ?— 


The son of Dr. Richter, Professor of Philosophy from 
Berlin, respectfully announces that he has invented a new 
method of sketching with facility and accuracy, all objects, 
whether natural or artificial, in one easy lesson, and to effect 
this, no previous knowledge of Drawing is necessary. Por- 
traits, Landscapes, Flowers, Interiors of Saloons orChurches, 
Ruins, &c. &c., may be drawn with the greatest facility and 
quickness. A knowledge of the rules of perspective, and of 
light and shade, will at the same time be acquired, as it 
enables likewise the pupil to colour his sketches. This 
method has been found most useful by Architects, Engi- 
neers, and Ladies, as the most difficult drawing can be re- 
duced or enlarged with mathematical truth and exactness, 
on any scale, at the convenience of the pupil, without the 
aid of any instrument. Ladies, not having the least notion 
of Drawing, may copy flowers from nature, in groups or 
otherwise, for their embroidery, upon silk, muslin, &c. 
This way of drawing from nature is particularly delightful 
and invaluable for persons who travel, as it enables them to 
take a faithful and quick sketch of any view, ruins, or 
costume, of which they would like to keep a fac-simile. 
This invention has not the least resemblance with the camera 
obscura, camera lucida and Daguerréotype, as all these in- 
struments are expensive, inconvenient, and impracticabl 
in many instances. There is no reflection of shade by this 
new invention; any light is good for drawing; no machi- 
nery is required; and the little materials necessary cost 
only the trifle of a few shillings. Children of 13 years of age 
are able to learn, and may afterwards improve themselves 
in this easy way of sketching from nature ; and, in learning 
it, will save many years’ labour and expense, which they 
incur by the ordinary mode of learning Drawing. Testimo- 
nials of eminent persons, some of whom were already 
artists, and of others who were utterly ignorant in the art 
of Drawing, are submitted as a proof of the efficacy of this 
invention. 


And to this—which implies a warrant of the pas- 
sages that we have printed in Italics—persons of Taste 
and Science (!) have not scrupled to affix their sig- 
natures, Well: the family of the St. John Longs 
has many branches ;—and who shall wonder at their 
thriving ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—HANOVE 


R-SQUA 
—Programme of the Fifth Concert, on MONDAY 


RE ROOMS. 

EVENING 
NEXT.—Sinfonia in G minor, Haydn; Aria, Signor Salvi; Concerto, 
Violin, Herr Joachim, Beethoven; Aria, Madame Persiani; Overture, 
* Oberon,’ Weber; Sinfonia in a, Beethoven; Due’ Madame Per- 
siani and Signor Salvi; Overture, ‘ Les Deux Journées,’ Cherubini. 
Conductor, Mr. Costa.—Single Tickets, 1/. 1s.; and Double Tickets, 
1, 10s., to he had of Messrs. Addison & Hodson, 210, Regent-street. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—On THURS- 
DAY NEXT, May 13th, an Extra Night, on which occasion the com- 
bined strength of the company will perform. The Operatic Perform- 
ances will embrace the talents of Madame Grisi, Madame Persiani, 
Signora Alboni, Signor Mario, Signor Salvi, Signor Rovere, Signor 
Marini, and Signor Tamburini. The Ballet will be supported by 
Malle. Fanny Elssler, Mdlle. Dumilatre, Mdlle. Baderna, Mdlle. De 
Melisse, Mdile. Auriol, Madame Delechaux, M. Petipa, M. Croce, 
M. O'Bryan, M. Delferier, &c. &c. 

The Doors will be Opened at Half-past Seven, and the Opera will 
commence at Eight o’clock. Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, to be ob- 
tained at the Box Office, Bow-street, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale 





& Co,’s, 201, Regent-street. 





MUSICAL UNION.—TUESDAY, M 
o’clock.—Quartet in c, No. 6, Mozart; ‘Sonn. vianlt pat Tame 
violin ; Quartet ins an, Be. 10, Beethoven. ‘Ex min) 
mps ; rst public performance this seaso: 
Hill, and Piatti. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, signed by the ey Det, 
be had only on application to the Director ; of Cramer Beate 
201, Regent-street, and Ollivier, Bond-street. J. ELLA’) B Cay, 
’ fe 


Ancient Concerts.—H.R.H. the Prince Albert 
Ancient Concert is—to speak no treason—always th, 
most entertaining one of the eight. The room ig 
its fullest on that occasion—singers are heard . 
“met with elsewhere” (as the song says) in fh 
orchestra—and music is played different from the 
music of other selectors. But how His Highn 
who is known to be an accomplished amateur can 
sanction certain tasteless proceedings is a Teme. 
strative question which loyalty, to truth and justi 
amongst other royalties, compels us to ask. When 
come such mixtures as a ballad from ‘ Le Devin du 
Village’ close to the vulgar old Easter hymn (the 
latter with solos by Madame Castellan and Staudig)) 
—whence such strange neighbours as ‘0 guardat, 
che figura,’ and Cherubini’s * Gloria’ ?_whence the 
admission of the doctorings of the Gregorian Hyma, 
with its Victorian harmonies—of the noisy and ay}. 
ward trombone parts added to Handel's ‘ Glory j) 
God'—of singers forced into tasks totally out of ther 
usual occupation? If, for the sake of Art wear 
bound to deal plainly with the benefit-concert given, 
we are no less bound in consistency to put thee 
questions, though they be not in the “ golden key" 
of the court tune.—Let us now note a few of the 
novelties of the programme. One of these was the 
appearance of Mdille. Alboni; who in ‘Che fan’ 
seemed nearly as far from home as Rosalind when 
she exclaimed “* Alack-a-day ! what shall I do with 
my doublet and hose?”—and sang with a trepidation 
which must have seemed anomalous to all who have 
never studied that capricious thing “ stage fright.” 
The air demands gracing, but she gave it none. In 
the buffo duett with Lablache she had partially re 
covered herself; but the flimsy music loses all ity 
brilliancy by transposition. Signor Mario charmed 
us by his singing of Rousseau’s Romance : he makes 
progress month by month. Signor Gardoni’s arieita 
by Stradella pleased, owing to the agreeable quality 
of his voice; which, however, he puts forth—not to 
say forces—more emphatically than is prudent. And 
such ancient music demands a grace or two if it is 
to be in the least like what its composer meant. We 
shall never be reconciled to that pike-staf plainnes 
of style which is not classicality, but want of accom- 
plishment. Madame Castellan has so nearly acquired 
a good pronunciation of English, that we recommend 
to her the still needful study—as persons who hope 
to benefit thereby. Herr Staudigl sang better 
than he has this year sung in England, in the scene 
from Mehul’s * Joseph’ and the lovely finale to the 
‘Flauto Magico.” There is a certain court-grace 
without court-insipidity in Monsigny’s air, ‘ Le Roi 
passait,” given by Tamburini, which pleased us fa 
more than the namby-pamby duett from ‘ Das unter. 
brochene Opferfest.’ But Winter is a semi-classic; 
whereas the musical existence of Monsigny is hardly 
admitted by the select. The Concert also included 
two instrumental pieces of more than usual interest 
One was Mozart’s Overture ‘ Fugato’—the other 
Dr. Mendelssohn’s organ performance of Sebastian 
Bach’s fugue on the letters of his own name. This, 
considering the wretched state of the instrument, which 
was not in tune—and which even when in order, were 
better left alone than touched—must be num 
among the marvels of the season. The difficulty 
of the feat could only be properly appreciated by the 
organists among the audience: but the grandeur and 
science of Bach made themselves felt even to the 
uninitiated. 































Sacrep Harmonic Sociery.—The last perform 
ance of ‘Elijah’ was—chorally and orchestrally— 
much the best of the four. The executants ar 
becoming more familiar with the music; and 
audience relishes it better than at first,—though some 
of the finest portions of the Oratorio are not yet 
duly appreciated. Among these are the chorus ‘He 
watching over Israel,’ and the chorus of the * Earth- 
quake and the Fire, and the still small Voice, with 
the ‘ Sanctus’ of angels ;—the last of a holy and celet 
tial glory, which recalls to us some of the Hierarchies 
or Coronations or Ascensions which Fra Beato loved 
to paint, Music has rarely risen to a loftier height 
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= ea thes ises; though the previous excitement 

~ eed the po portion thereof at 
a they occur, may prevent those who hear ‘ Elijah’ 
fa or time from giving them due attention. 
come future day they will be more thoroughly recog- 
aised in the mean time, we commend {them to the 
ve pimation of the Student and the sympathies of 
a Poet_-having felt their power. Save in one or 
where the full fine voice and the true 
me out (one of these, the very difficult aria 


wer sword like a fire?” which was encored), Herr 


‘Jsnot hi 


saudigl, we thought, was singing wearily—as if unable 


rise to the devotiona! feeling of the music. Miss 
t wes replaced Miss Dolby: the other parts were as 
score; MF. Lockey having showna marked improve- 
ment, and established himself as beyond compare 
our best tenor. To conclude, these have been four 
memorable evenings: and the Sacred Harmonic 
Society would do well to draw matter for its future 

‘dance from the increased precision of the perform- 
ances and the interest of the public—though it will 
ie long, we fear, ere they and we shall be “fed and 
taught” by such another splendid new sacred work as 
the ‘ Elijah.’ 1 

BeernoveN Quarrett Soctery.—We can but 
specify the Beethoven Quartetts performed on Mon- 
jay as having been Nos. 2 and 6, Op. 18; No. 11, Op. 
4, and No. 17, in ¥ major, Op. 135,—and state, that 
ML Vieuxtemps reappeared as leader on the occasion. 
But, were the “ crush of matter™ twice as pressing, we 
must advert in terms of the highest pleasure to the 
Yatinée given on Tuesday to Dr. Mendelssohn; at 
shich his Quartett in p major, admirably led by 
Joachim,—his second Pianoforte Trio, performed by 
himself, MM. Sainton and Rousselot, the scherzo 
meored,—and his Ottett, in which, also, M. Vieux- 
temps, M. Steveniers, Signor Piatti, Mr. Hill, and 
Mr. Thomas took part, (to say nothing of some of 
the guest’s incomparable solo-playing, while a violin 
art was waited for,) made up the most interesting 
meeting for chamber music we are likely to enjoy 
this spring. 

Royat Acapemy or Music.—The performance of 
theselection from * Euryanthe,’ with which the Second 
Concert commenced, was in every point of view too 
aceptionable not to call for grave reproof. In the 
first instance, how are students to be trained to a 
comprehension of sense as better to sing than non- 
sense, when they are allowed to deliver such ungram- 
natical trash as 

Hither, hither, happy peasants, 
Haste thee (!) to the Festa gay? 

Inthesecond, by whose authority were the male solosin 
the first finale transferred from a bass to a tenor voice 
(that tenor, by the way, no longer a pupil of the 
Academy) ?—the duett in the second act (written for 
soprano and tenor) allotted to a soprano and bass ?— 
ad, worst of all, placed before instead of after the 
great tenor scena of which it is the inevitable conti- 
tation and complement? No wonder that the 
execution should be so bad as it was: since, if 
Directors so outrage general principles, how shall they 
expect pupils to show respect for Art in its details ? 
We have rarely felt more aggrieved than by the pre- 
sumptuous confusions thus introduced into a work 
vhich, when most charily treated and carefully exe- 
cuted, however excellent and exciting is not fit 
practice for young singers. Though trained voices 
May conquer the unvocal difficulties of the music, 
untrained ones may suffer harm from being called 
upon to struggle therewith. 





Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—There are, happily, 
some true things which Detraction cannot injure nor 
Fashion puff up into a fictitious importance. Betwixt 
her friends and her enemies, one with so brilliant and 
continental a reputation as Mdlle. Lind stood ina 
perilous position on Tuesday evening, when her long- 
talked-of début took place—endangered, we thought, 
by her choice of the opera, Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert'— 
more endangered, we found, by the inferior style of 
ts performance. But, as we believed and hoped, her 
‘numph was complete. She was felt by every one 
to be (as we prophesied a fortnight since) first-rate ; 
and that in a theatre where every first-rate European 
Songstress has sung in turn. After the carefully-traced 
portraiture of her artistic gifts and graces which we were 


‘abled lastautumn [ No. 990] to offer, it were needless 


iteration once again to expatiate upon her voice as a 

soprano some two octaves and a half in compass, singu- 

larly brilliant and available in its upper tones,—her 

manner as earnest and impassioned, yet at the very 

antipodes of Southern earnestness and passion,—her 

taste in gracing as delicate and original, shaped not 

merely by the finest sense of musical propriety but by 

poetical feeling,—and her [appearance as engaging, 
without pretension to regular beauty. So much for 
generalization. On being dragged on to the stage, 
as her part demands, Mdlle. Lind’s composure was 
naturally shaken by the enthusiastic nature of her 
reception. But this lasted only for a moment; 
and she commenced her part in true artistic style. 
Whether, however, she has really a tendency towards 
over-expression, or that she is as yet clogged by an 
unfamiliar language, there was to be felt in her first 
recitative and aria—nay, generally, throughout the 
whole part,—a slight touch of that heaviness which 
some found to be a grievance in Miss Kemble’s 
singing, but which never disturbed us—since we re- 
ceived it for what it is, an evidence of deep and 
earnest feeling. Inthe more piquant and accentu- 
ated parts of Meyerbeer’s music more piquancy and 
accent might have been wished ; but when the phrases 
become broader, as in the final rio, the intensity of 
Mdlle. Lind’s manner and her fearlessness in using 
her upper notes produced an effect of which possibly 
thecomposer himself littledreamed. The individuality 
which we haveabove noted consists with the utmost ease 
and variety of execution. The lady's cadences to the 
Romance ‘Quand j'ai quitté la Normandie’ (to specify 
it by its French title) won for each verse of the ballad 
the only encores of the evening. Less airy, less mar- 
cato than those of our original Alice, Madame Dorus, 
—they are tenderer, less resemble the inventions of 
singing-master to be wrought out by singing-machine. 
We must make honourable mention of her shake 
pianissimo. We may add to and amend this character 
on future occasions ; but we shall hardly have to 
correct it. Let us merely further state on the present 
occasion, that Mdlle. Lind’s power is amply sufficient 
for Her Majesty’s Theatre. Let her use it temper- 
ately; since voices produced after its fashion are apt 
to become uncertain if forced beyond a fair point. 
Mdlle. Lind’s acting as Alice bore out her singing 
excellently. It is German in style—in its perpetual 
changes of attitude and countenance, and that sedu- 
lousness to make every word, look and tone corre- 
spond which, employed by mediocre persons, becomes 
an offensive pedantry: but it is more graceful than 
any German acting (save Sontag’s) that we recollect. 
Her great scene at the crucifix, when she alternately 
crouches before and confronts the Demon, was as fine 
an impersonation of Maiden purity and fear as the 
stage has seen. In short, we have one great artist 
more among us: and since such are the real poten- 
tates of earth just now, we are at once indulging in 
our humour and doing our duty when we say—“ Long 
may she reign over us!” 

We have already stated, that Mdlle. Lind had to 
contend with serious disadvantages on the stage ut her 
first appearance. We must advert to these, not merely 
for the Lady’ssake, but in justice to a composer imper- 
fectly relished in England,and whohas beenannounced 
as about to introduce a work till now unheard here. 
The manner in which Meyerbeer’s ‘Robert’ was 
murdered was more discreditable than even the recent 
performances at Her Majesty’s Theatre had prepared 
usto expect. Though at least an act ofthe music was 
cut out,* and there was but one encore, the opera lasted 
a quarter ofan hour longer than theentire unmutilated 
work does in Paris; every artist being permitted by 
Mr. Balfe to indulge in a slackness of tempo weari- 
some to the patience and entirely destructive of 
effect in French music. The chorus, in spite of its 
having been under rehearsal for a month (and, as 
usual, aided by having much of its most difficult work 
omitted) was coarse, unsteady and false; the orchestra 
seriously imperfect, and more than once at fault. 


* Let us specify the principal omissions, that we may not 
seem captious without cause. A duett, the entire ballet, the 
quartett of Heralds and tournament finale in the Second act, 
half of the duett in the Third, half of the duett in the Fuurth, 
the chorus of Monks and the grand bass aria in the Fifth act. 
We must add, that the compression and transposition of the 
incidents of the story, though sanctioned by German usage, 
is such as to destroy all its meaning, also that progressive 
interest in the music which so nice a calculator of effects as 
Meyerbeer was sure not to have arranged to be “ used atapy 





man’s pleasure. 


Signor Fraschini’s Roberto was a marvel of no-singing 
and bad, ungraceful acting. Compared with him, 
that second-rate tenor M. Laborde, of the Brussels 
company—the last Robert seen in town,—towers by 
contrast into a finished artist. His Sicilienne, his 
duett with Bertram, his duett with the Princess, and 
his scena in the last act, had they been emitted (we 
must not say sung) by some less awkward Englishman, 
would have thrown the “ select” into fits; whereas 
they wereanticipated with rapture by the sworn praisers 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and allowed to pass without 
the censure demanded, by the charitable audience. In 
brief, we have not heard anything so bad for years, 
Signor Gardoni was not fortunate in Raimbaud’s 
ballad: his duett with Bertram was better. Madame 
Castellan took her utmost pains: but her true 
place had been assigned to her from the moment 
when Mdlle. Lind opened her mouth—and she must 
sing better than she has ever done if she is to return 
to any favour as prima donna. Herr Staudigl’s Ber- 
tram, which seemed among the Germans a fine piece 
of singing and acting, done in Italian so nearly 
touched the grotesque and was so generally ineffective 
as to surprise us. His voice has assuredly lost power, 
—or else he was embarrassed by a new language, or 
wearied by the long rehearsals which have produced 
such small results. To conclude, it speaks highly for 
the genius of Mdlle. Lind and the good-nature of 
our opera-goers that so slovenly and careless a per- 
formance could come to an end so joyously. There 
were uproars of applause, cataracts of bouquets, &c. 
The house wasnearly as full asin the ‘ Puritani’ season, 
but the audience was differently composed—being the 
most artistic one we recollect to have taken part in, 
We believe that never were boxes and stalls sold at 
so high a price, especially to those who had not 
courage to wait. 


























































Royat Iranian Opera, Covent GarvEen.—Though 
the soprano and tenor parts in ‘ I Puritani’ have been 
given by Madame Grisi and Signor Mario in their 
best fashion (Her Majesty's Theatre possessing the 
advantage in the two basses, Signori Coletti and 
Lablache), and though the entire work was produced 
with a care apparently thought superfluous in the 
elder establishment, we can only regard it as one 
which must be played a certain number of nights in 
the distress for novelty. The Subscribers set their 
faces against old operas—and, truly, the puerility of 
many of their libretti makes the task of revival diffi- 
cult; while, on the other hand, the newest Italian 
musical dramas do not retain the public. It seems 
possible that the Italian Opera in England will be 
driven out of its national shape and take the like- 
ness of its French contemporary. At all events, we 
are waiting with more interest for ‘Il Nuovo Mosé,’ 
‘Guglielmo Tell,’ Robert,’ all works from the Aca- 
démie, than for the ‘ Macbeth,’ or ‘I due Foscari,’ or 
‘Attila.’ But,since we have adverted in another part of 
this very number to a state of affairs easier to rail at 
than to amend, let us turn to matter far simpler and 
less open to question—the return of the arch-Dancer, 
Malle. Fanny Elssler:—more buoyant, more brilliant 
than ever—outdoing her contemporaries not merely 
in execution, but also in those varieties of gesture, 
attitude, and demeanour which announce the great 
pantomimic actress. Since she last danced in London, 
we have had this and the other marvellous step— 
excellent for their boldness and intricacy—but, as 
a whole nothing to compare with Mdlle. Elssler. 
She seems in the very plenitude of power, high 
spirits, and resolution to fascinate the public; and 
this day week, was received accordingly. 





Lyceum.—A new burlesque, under the title of 
* The Wood Demon; or, One o’Clock,’ was produced 
on Thursday. It is the joint production of Mr. 
Albert Smith and Mr. Charles Kenney; and is 
adapted from Monk Lewis's well-known melodrama, 
The dialogue was, as usual, piquant and extravagant; 
and the pointsand parodies were well delivered by the 
different performers. The scenery was occasionally 
gorgeous; and the whole had as much success as the 
kind of thing deserves. We doubt whether we have 
not had too much of it. 





Musica, anp Dramatic Gossivp.— The im- 
portance to which certain of our musical esta- 
blishments have grown claiming constant attention 





—and the want of idea and purpose so vexatious 
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evidenced in Benefit Concerts (how little beneficial 
to popular taste future historians may have sad rea- 
son torecord)—alike dictate thenecessity of brevity in 
our notices of these entertainments: and this without 
any intended neglect or disdain of a large body of 
meritorious artists, who seem unable to invent any 
better way of bringing themselves before the public. 
Yet the means by which this is to be accomplished, 
one would think, must suggest their own comparative 
inefficiency. “ Parties,” self-prevailed upon to take 
tickets because Madame Une telle has been re- 
commended to their good graces—or feeling the in- 
fliction necessary in consequence of Signor Altro 
“ giving lessonsin the family,”"—who secretly wish, the 
while, that their guineas and half-guineas were going to 
‘Elijah,’ or to make acquaintance with Mdlle. Alboni, 
or towards a hearing of Mdlle. Jenny Lind—are 
but frigid and awkward and careless representatives 
of “the Public.” They attend asa duty—are glad when 
all is over—imagine that they have been patronizing 
Art, when in nine cases out of ten they have been 
merely following custom in fear of Mrs, Grundy— 
wonder that the treat has yielded themsolittle pleasure 
—and, yawning, secretly resolve * to do so no more” 
—until they cannot possibly avoid it. This may be 
aplain unflattering view of the matter,—but we believe 
it to be the true one: and resolute blindness on the 
point leads to perpetual mischief and misconstruction. 
Well may distinguished foreigners be disappointed by 
“ English coldness’? when this is all they see of our 
likings and dislikings! Well may home artists gra- 
dually sink into a routine of mediocre occupations, 
where Hope and Ambition enter no more, when 
their appeals are so mistaken in form and spirit 
and the respondents so far from free agents! We 
think that the interests of Music and Musicians 
would be essentially consulted were these facts fairly 
faced,—andwhile we knowthat, unhappily, there exist 
in every profession too many persons heedless of every 
other consideration so that they can rake together 
a little “ ready gold,”"—even to these we would say, 
that not the number and the competition, so much 
as the nature, of Benefit performances, and the expe- 
dients employed to collect audiences, are destroying 
similar entertainments all Europe over, and year 
by year placing them more and more beyond the 
range of every honourable Critic._who becomes 
reluctant to perform what is at best an ungracious 
and delicate task, when he is cheered by no sign of 
purpose or of progress. It is surely needless to 
repeat, that we have no desire to perplex or annoy 
our musicai friends by the above remarks; which we 
purposely offer ere they can be conceived capable 
of particular application. We are only anxious that 
their matter should be laid to heart—and especially 
by those who have the first and the last interest in 
the permanent health and steady prosperity of Art. 
This said, we shall defer a notice or two till next 
week, 

But the times are such as not merely to encourage 
speculation :—they make foresight and suggestion 
part of the Critic’s duty. Apart from the interest 
attached to Mdlle. Lind’s début, the performance 
of * Robert’ is too significant to be passed over. A 
French opera, composed by a German, translated 
into Italian, and executed by a Swedish and a 
French lady, an Austrian, a Frenchman and sundry 
Italians—here is cosmopolite Art, if there ever was 
such a thing! We were hearing, a day or two since, 
of a no less noticeable recent cast at Milan of 
*Ricciardo e Zoraide’—the soprano of which was 
English, the contralto Greek, the tenor and basso 
French. Not only do these facts point at the 
advance made by “the barbarous nations” in vocal 
accomplishment—they speak in explicit language 
of the exhaustion of Italy. With us the favourite 
elder operas have become too hackneyed to attract 
—the favourite modern ones such as the greatest 
singers decline to undertake, and our audiences 
receive as a pis aller, Save that we believe one 
secret and characteristic of southern genius to be 
its spontaneity, we might fear the extinction of a 
charming and favourite European entertainment. 
It is idle to talk of commanding the appearance of 
original inspirations,—and the very conditions of 
artistic and theatrical life make the nursing of a 
composer of promise next to impossible: but the 
expedients to which the managers of our Italian 
operas are driven in the needful search for novelty, 





and their small results as compared with the costli- 
ness and labour of their preparation, point out where 
lies the want—if not on which side its remedy is 
to be sought. 

Meanwhile, Italy seems unable to keep her few 
great singers,—who are wanted in England, France, 
and Russia. A “wandering voice” from Naples in- 
forms us that Madame Frezzolini has been secured, 
on very high terms; for some winters to come, at St. 
Petersburgh—describing, also, the lady as having 
mightily improved since she sang in London. 

The Drury Lane season is now over :—Mr. Bunn's 
“dying speech” being worthy of retrospect and 
comment had we now time to show how a man 
may exhaust his own successes, and, when the ball is 
at his foot, kick it away. He is now commencing 
his action against Mdlle. Jenny Lind; and nego- 
tiating with the Spanish company at present in Paris: 
—while Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, it is said, are aspiring to 
his vacated throne. 

We are too glad to see any signs of individual life 
and action in the provinces to omit announcing, on 
the authority of The Musical Times, that “ Mr. Jack- 
son’s Oratorio, ‘The Deliverance of Israel,’ will be 
performed at Leeds on the evening of Whit-Tuesday, 
—the profits to be given to the Leeds Dispensary. 
The Leeds New Choral Society, several members of 
the York and Huddersfield Choral Societies, and 
many other professional and amateur musicians have 
offered their services in the performance of the 
Oratorio.” Here, too, we may call attention to the 
new types a prospectus of which, with specimens, 
has been issued by J. A. Novello, as another and 
welcome step in the cause of cheap musical publica- 
tion, Are not the sharps and flats, however, dispro- 
portioned to the notes ? 

Every day brings its confirmation that we were 
not too hasty in crying “ Wolf,”"—alarmed by the 
threatened inundation of eccentric musicians who 
(without scandal or severity) are no musicians at 
all! We are now hearing of the “ Hungarian 
Instrumental Singers’”’—also, the “ Alleghany Min- 
strels’’—and last, but not least absurd, a party styling 
itself “ The Bayadere Female Ethiopian Serenaders.” 
The last word bids fair to be again put to as comical 
misuse as it was some years ago by the Munster 
melodist [Athen. No. 485], who began one strophe 
in honour of the * Dear Irish Maid’ thus— 

I thought it indecent to approach such a deity, 

Who deigned to serenade through that verdant valley. 

Our contemporaries have announced that, owing 
to “the famine,” there will be no Academy Ball 
this season. We have always been led to understand 
that the proceeds of that entertainment were essential 
to the maintenance of the solitary school of Music 
we possess; so that it seems not unnatural to ask, 
what effort will be there made to meet the deficiency 
of supplies ? 

A friend, just arrived from Paris, mentionsa report 
which cannot be too widely spread—namely, that 
the retreat of Madame Stoltz is merely temporary : 
and that should M. Léon Pillet succeed in obtaining 
a renewal of his lease—the public will be told that, 
since no other prima donna could be found, &c., there 
was no alternative ;—and back will come the angry 
and eccentric Lady, to queen it over the ruins of the 
theatre for another seven years! We have trouble 
enough at home to prevent our seeking to meddle in 
our neighbours’ “ houses” ;—but since Meyerbeer is 
said to have declared that he will produce his MS. 
grand operas nowhere save at Paris—and that he 
will not produce them there so long as the troupe 
remains incomplete and under such domination— 
the question becomes one of European interest. The 
new ballet *Ozai,'—for state reasons not allowed to 
bear its original title, ‘La Taitienne,"—has not been 
successful; and this will cease to be wonderful when 
we add that parts and pas “ cut out” for Mdlles. Car- 
lotta Grisi and Dumilatre were done and danced by 
Mdlles. Plunkett and Emarot.—‘Le Bouquet de 
I'Infante,’ by M. Adrien Boieldieu, has been success- 
ful at the Opéra Comique.—The Parisian musical 
journals speak courteously of a one-act operetta by 
M. Offenbach, the violoncellist, parts of which were 
performed at his concert. 

They manage matters oddly in America. The 
inhabitants of the straight-laced city of Boston, being 
anxious to exhibit the forty-eight “ Danseuses 
Viennoises” in one car drawn by eight horses at car- 





[May § 
nival time, and Madame Weiss, their tutenen 
approving of such a tableau gratis—the Jad if 
are to believe our contemporaries, narrowly = b 
being “ Lynched”—on the accusation of ili-us, ‘ 
pupils! nthe 

The programme of the first day’s i 
at the festival of the Grand Musical ion 
the West, to be held at Niort in June, is inte rs. 
It is to consist of ‘The Captives of Israel’ 
oratorio, by M. Delavault, of Niort—selectiong § 
Handel’s * Judas Maccabeus’—‘ The Captive re 
sader’(!) Madrigal for five voices by Orlando Gitta, 
—‘ Benedictus’ from Beethoven’s Mass j ; 
of Marcello’s Twentieth Psalm—and ‘G 
Cherubini’s Mass in r.—There is here a 
universality deserving recognition, because it is ran 
in France.—The committee of the coming Love 
Rhenish Musical Festival, at Cologne, seem maki 
a step in a most un-German direction—one, too the 
musical gain of which by no means compensates for 
the loss of nationality—in selecting part of Spontiniy 
‘Olympia,’ for their second day's concert. We ae 
sorry to learn, from one thoroughly informed on thy 
point, that the German musical festivals flourish les 
vigorously than could be wished: the meetings 
such huge masculine singing assemblages as our Core 
respondent met last year at Cologne, having in par 
superseded them. These are not so exclusives 
musical—being rather convivial, symbolical, politica, 
&c. But there is no chaining Art fast, any more they 
there is possibility of controlling Time’s mutability. 
and the thinkers will do better to consider how ther 
may turn to account the progressive variations ¢ 
Taste, than attempt 
What never was, nor is, nor e’er shall be,— 

namely, to retain matters in statu quo be the cor 
dition ever so sound and prosperous. If Music ist 
pass through a period of part-songs, it were wiser ty 
write good ones than to rail against the style a 
inferior to that of oratorios, operas, and symphonies 


N C—par 
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MISCELLANEA 

A Curious Discovery.—There was lately discovered, 
in opening a quarry at the island of Grand Canary, 
the skeleton of an enormous dog, in a good stated 
preservation. It was purchased by the consular 
agent of France, and sent to the Museum of Natur 
History at Paris. It is an object of the greatest 
interest to science; from the fact that it belongs to 
that enormous race of dogs which, according t» 
Pliny, gave the name to the Canaries, and which 
for some centuries have disappeared from the face of 
the globe.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The Botta Antiquities of Nineveh, at Paris—Th 
sculptures of Chorsabad are now safely located inthe 
Louvre; at whose north-east corner they occupy thre 
large halls—not yet open to the public. There ar 
two colossal bulls with men’s heads, which stood 2 
the entrance of the Assyrian palace—two Colosi, 
who stifle lions in their arms—and about thirty basw- 
rilievi, most_of large size. The material is a st 
of alabaster,—yet so soft that it can be impress 
with the nail; and on some of the sculptures whici 
formed the exterior parts of the palace places at 
quite eroded by the flow of rain-water. Notwith 
standing these circumstances, the sculptures are pe 
fectly preserved, and as sharply defined as on tie 
day they were completed. ; 

Art in Canada.—A correspondent of the Builder 
writes that Art is beginning to bud in these provinces 
The booksellers’ shop-windows show some of the bes 
London and Paris prints exposed for sale. On the 
6th of January an Exhibition of paintings by artis 
living in Montreal was opened; and though they 
were mostly copies from modern artists in Europe— 
and some very bad copies too—the exhibition &* 
whole was better than might have been cexpectet 
Numbers of bad imitations of our favourite artis’ 
and copies of their works, are brought in from the 
States, and sold at high prices. 





To Corrgsponvents.—R. B. D.—G. 8. B.—S. W.—A Cot 
stant Reader--P.—T. B.—G. B. H.—received. a 

W. L. N.—We have no means of giving the informatie 
which our correspondent seeks. 

0. P. K.—We are not aware of any 
which this correspondent alludes. ; 

Errata.—P. 467, col. 1, 1. 52, for * Collins” read om; 
col. 2, 1. 27, for “Strutt” read Sturt; 1. 29, for “ Hardle 
read Laidley; and for “ southwards” read northwards; } 
476, col. 1. 86, for *C, J. Fox” read W, J, Fox, 
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_— 
This day is published, in Royal 8vo. VOL. I., containing nearly 1,100 pages, and 20,000 Words not to be found in any other English Dictionary, 
7 price only 1/, 1s, strongly bound in cloth, of 


GILBERT’S NEW UNIVERSAL ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ss nati itorious, and extremely Cheap Work will be completed in 2 Vols. It is also in course of publication in Monthly Parts, 20 of which are already issued, and the 
This national, mort : eee entire Work will be finished in 1848. P : 

















Tue publication of a New EryMotocicaL AND Pronouncine Dictionary or THE EncLish Lanouace, based upon the Dictionaries of Johnson 
ud Walker, and comprehending all the terms which have been introduced and established since their day to the present time in Literature, and in the various 
jepartments of Natural and Mechanical Science, Arts, and Manufacture, has been long felt as a desideratum in British Literature,—which, if well supplied, 
could not fail to prove highly useful and acceptable to the Literary and Scientific World, wherever the English Language is read or spoken. To supply 
this desideratum, is the object of the present Work. It will be completed in about 36 Monthly Parts, and form two handsome Royal Octavo Volumes, of 
2,000 pages. Several thousand words which occur in our old standard English Authors will be embraced, the obsolete being carefully marked as such, and quota- 
fins generally given from the passages in which they occur. The roots from which the Terms are derived are printed in Italics, obviating the difficulties which 
aherwise occur to persons not familiar with the Greek, Hebrew, or other ancient Alphabets. A compendious Grammar of the English Language will be given 
during the course of publication ; and at the end of the Work, a copious Vocabulary of F rench, Latin, and other foreign phrases and words now used by English 
vite. In Natural History, all the classes, orders, families, and recognized genera of animals, plants, or minerals, will be described, as now classified by the 
most eminent Naturalists ; in fact, nothing shall be wanting to render the Work one of universal reference and useful information for the Private or Public 
Library, the Counting-House, the School, or the University. Le ; 

The Publisher has received a great many communications, inquiring who the author of the Untversan Dictionary is? In answer to all such Correspon- 
ients, Mr. G1LBERT has to state, that there exists no reason why the Author's name should not be known, save an earnest wish on his part that the Work should 
he tested solely by, its own intrinsic worth. Mr, GrtBert, however, may state, that the gentleman in question is personally known, and his talents appreciated, 
by some of the most eminent Professors in the Universities of London, Oxford, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and that he is himself an author of several 


publications connected with Natural Science and Polite Literature, and has been for several years a Lecturer in one of our Universities, 


“The work before us fills up a decided desideratum in the English language. He would | 
indeed be most unreasonable who did not own the debt due to the author in giving us the | 


singular information of the traveller, the deep learning of the divine, the curious play of 
the philologist, the succinct definitions of the mathematician, the technical terms of the 


manufacturer, the terminology of the naturalist, the newly-formed instruments of the | 


wusician, the gentle science of the herald, and the abstruse information of the physio- 
logist."—New Quarterly Review, Jan. 1847, 


“A work of this description was much wanted. So many technical and exotic terms 


jave of late years become naturalized with us, that even the ‘ knowing ones’ are sometimes , 


ata loss; no wonder, then, that the young students of literature should frequently find 
themselves at sea without a compass or rudder. We like the plan of this new Dictionary, 
and the execution is satisfactory.”— Westminster Review. 

“It is not merely a Dictionary, but it presents us with many of the features of an Ency- 


copedia ; retaining, at the same time, the compactness of a Dictionary. The author has | 


performed his duty carefully and skilfully. It is an elaborate English Dictionary, complete 
tothe present time.”—Bankers’ Magazine. ? ¥ 

“We have already characterized this useful book, and are glad to find that it continues 
io merit all that has been said in commendation of its plan and execution.” 

Tait’s Magazine. 

“This isanother of Mr. Gilbert's truly valuable publications ; such a work has been long 
alled for; and from the manner in which this is produced, and its cheapness, it must have 
uw extensive sale.”"—Art-Union Journal, : 

“This Dictionary, so extensive in design and useful in application, deserves especial 
wtice; its utility must strongly recommend it.”— Douglas Jerrold. 

“It is indeed a desideratum to our literature ; and if completed as it has been begun, 
vil be an invaluable addition to the student’s library.”—Evangelical Magazine. 

“The most important work that has appeared for very many years.”—Morning Herald. 

“A new and valuable work ; the task has been undertaken by one quite competent to 
cary the undertaking to a successful issue. The enterprise is a good one, and deserves 
support.”"— Weekly Dispatch. 


“It is gratifying to observe the very satisfactory progress of the ‘ New Universal Ety- 
mological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language.’ When only two or three 
parts had been issued, we took the opportunity of expressing a favourable opinion of the 
plan and design of the work. We have now inspected several further parts, and it is highly 
pleasing to be enabled to repeat all former praise, and, moreover, to add that there is every 
reason to believe, from the portion already published, that this will form a valuable, and 
most useful, and desirable book of reference, containing information that must, at present, 
be sought in various directions at the cost of much time and trouble; whereas it is here 
concentrated in a clear and correct manner, and so as to be easily found, owing to the 
excellent arrangement and classification adopted.”—Murning Advertiser. 


“* This Dictionary contains several thousand words introduced into use since the time of 
Johnson and Walker.”—Spcectator. 


“On a careful examination of this work, we feel disposed to regard it with considerable 
favour; it bids fair to be extensively useful, and we hope the public will properly respond 
+ to its claim for encouragement,”—Teachers’ Magazine. 


“Tt embraces all the terms used in art, science, and literature, and is therefore most 
| valuable in those departments which philologists who compile dictionaries usually neglect. 
The old rule upon which such compilers have generally gone is so amplitied upon and 
| extended in the work before us, that this fact alone stamps it with immense value, Ina 
| word, quoting from the prospectus, which promises nothing that it has not honestly fulfilled, 
the Dictionary is one ‘ of universal reference and useful information for the private or public 
library, the counting-house, the school, or the university.’” 
Weekly Dispatch (Second Notice). 
**Our judgment on this work will be entitled to more regard, because we have deferred 
pronouncing it until several parts had been examined. We now unhesitatingly say, it pro- 
mises to be a publication of extraordinary worth, and is likely to supply what has long 
| been felt to be a desideratum in our literature. It will, in fact, form a condensed Encyclo- 
| pedia in a compact form, and at a very moderate price.” —The Watchman. 








Just published, hand ly bound, price only 18s. 


GILBERT’S FAMILY ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, 


WITH A PHYSICAL INTRODUCTION, AND COPIOUS ALPHA- 
BETICAL GAZETTEER INDEX OF THE LATITUDES 
AND LONGITUDES OF 25,000 PLACES. 





Opinions of the Press. 


b “Mr. Gilbert is a worthy example; his Atlas is carefully prepared, and offers a fund of 

information in regard to the geography of the globe—it is an excellent companion to his 
Geography for Families and Schools,’ of which we have already had occasion to speak 

favourably.”—Court Journal, 
“Mr. Gilbert has done good service by producing, at a marvellously cheap rate, a 
bumber of useful and valuable Geographical Works,—we cordially recommend this.” 
nae Art-Union Journal. 
It is got up in a style which renders it deserving of the most extensive patronage: the 
maps are perfect specimens of engraving, and are designed from original drawings. They 
contain very copious and the best accredited information derived from geographers and 

‘auvellers of established reputation.”—Dispatch. 

‘ on is decidedly the cheapest Atlas, and in point of execution we do not think it need 

veld the palm to any work of the kind. We could not desire to have better maps than 

ie here presented.” —Bankers’ Magazine. 

* Whether regarding this Atlas in relation to its execution, its plan, or its price, it 
ust be admitted to be truly admirable. It is really a work ‘ for the people,’ being within 
*reach of all, and worthy the patronage of all."—Morning Advertiser. 

os bg Gilbert is well known as a publisher of works of the highest class on Geography, 

kev! al reat publication is likely to prove one of the most extensively popular and 

issued by him.”—The Watchman. 

= a maps are executed in the first style of map-making, and the work will be of 

*rvice to the people at large.”—Evangelical Magazine. 


GILBERT’S MODERN ATLAS of the WORLD, 


In 60 ImpERIAL QuaRTO Maps; each Map is accompanied by two large pages of Geogra- 
phical, Historical, Commercial, and descriptive Letterpress by Ropext Mupig, Exsg., the 
whole being equal to 720 pages of an &vo. volume ; and a copious consulting Alphabetical 
Gazetteer Index of nearly 50,000 names of Places tigured in the Maps. 


The universal approbation bestowed upon this Atlas of the World has induced the Pro- 
prietor to prepare a new and improved edition. Two new features have been added :— 
The divisional maps of the Continents each have a scale to show the lineal dimensions of 
the respective countries in contrast with England, exhibiting the difference in their respec- 
tive sizes. The Maps also have the Points of the Compass, within the circle of which is 
introduced a miniature Map of the quarter of the globe in which the country is situated, 
showing at a glance the position and area each particular Empire or State occupies in com- 
parison with the Continent to which it belongs. 

An additional feature is, that all the Railways in operation or in progress throughout the 
World, are inserted. 
In half-bound Turkey morocco, gilt edges, patent binding,—containing the whole 
of the Letterpress, the Sixty Maps full coloured, and Alphabetical Index of : 
nearly 50,000 Places ee - oe ne ° oe .-£212 6 


For the convenience of those who may prefer to take the whole in a periodical form, it may 
be purchased in Monthly Parts at 1s. 6d. 


** Words following words in long succession, however ably selected those words may be, 
can never convey so distinct an idea of the visible forms of the earth as the first glance of 
a good Atlas. Of all the contrivances hitherto devised for the benefit of geography, this 
is the most effective. In the extent and variety of its resources, in rapidity of utterance, 
in the copiousness and completeness of the information it communicates, in precision, 
conciseness, perspicuity, in the hold it has upon the memory, in vividness of imagery, and 
power of expression, in convenience of reference, in portability, in the happy combination 
of so many and such useful qualities, this Atlas has no rival.” es 

«In the letterpress there is a comprehensive grasp of the subject, that is very striking, 
especially in our literature, which is singularly barren in this class of research. The phy- 
sical features which mark the true face of countries, are traced with a master hand.” 

**The Maps are very neatly executed, and of convenient size.”"—Atheneeum. 

*‘ A valuable and cheap Atlas, with very elaborate letterpress."—Lilerary Gazelte. 








London: Published by the Proprietor, JAMES GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row. 


And supplied to order by every Bookseller, 


§c. in the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 
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On the Ist of June, 1847, Part I. price ia. to be completed in Six 
Monthly Parts, with Illustrations by Kenny Meadows and Phiz, 
PHE DISGRACE TO THE F AMIL Y. A Story 

of Social Distinctions. By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
= published for the Proprictors, 
y Messrs. Darton & Co. Holborn-hill. 
Nod Advertisment can be received for the First a after May 21. 


Just ready, in 2 vols, Svo. price 2 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF E ‘LIZABETH 
FRY. By TWO OF HER DAUGHTERS. 

Few works of Biography have been anticipated with equal in- 
terest to the account of the life of this remarkable woman. The 
first volume, with a Portrait of Mrs. Fry at the age of 18, will 
appear in the early part of May, and the second as soon after as 
possible. Parties desiring to possess copies of the work may secure 
them by ear pplication to the publisher. 

London : Charles Gilpin, 5 >, Bishopsgate Without. 


DR. MILLINGEN’S NEW WORK, 
Nv a | in 1 vol. &vo, price 14s. bound, 
N D A 














M! TTER. 
RB. by Considerations on Hereditary Insanity. and 
the 7% nee of Tempe pan in the —— of the Passions. 
By J. G. MILLINGEN, M.A., First Class Surgeon the 
Forces, Author of * The © wvitke Medical Experience,’ &c. 
H. Hurst, King William- street, Stre end. 


Published this day, pric 
r x . 
NORTH BRIT isit REVIEW, 
No. XII MAY 
Contents, 
. Tron’s Whole Doctrine of Final Causes. 
. Natural History of the Dog. 
. State of Scottish Towns. 
‘. Lives of Lord Lovat and Duncan Forbes. 
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38 Operu utions in Surgery. 

> ow Planet Neptune. 
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otices of recent Publications. 
William P. Kennedy. 
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Edinburgh : V London: Hamilton, Adams 


& Co, Dublin: J. M’Glashan. : aS 
ON DEAN SWIFT'S” DISEASE. 
This day is published, No. 6, price 5s, 
THE 
DUBLIN QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
MEDICAL SCIENCE, for MAY. 


Part L.—Original C nmunications, 
Mr. Donovan, uoree Efficacy of Electricity, Galvanism, &c. in the 
Cure of Disease. 
Mr. Fiazailton, onthe Use of Inoculation in Syphilis. 
Dr. re an = Tre: atinent of various Diseases. 






'y ree 

Dr. Churchill, ¢ recent £ tpidemic Influenza. 
Dr. Griftin, Medic: = ’? roblems. 
Mr. Wilde, Onthe History of Dean Swift's Disease. 

Part Revicws and Bibliographical Notice Guy's Hospital 
Reports—Clark on Climate—Turnbull’s Tabular View of the 
Diseases of the Lungs—Harty on Dysentery—Williams on the 
Tongue—On the Sanatory Condition of Dublin: Antisell, Robinson, 
Hayward and Brassington, Willis, Wilde—Smith on Fractures of 
the Joints On the Potato Disease : Smee, Parken, Cooper, Swan 
’ Woods on Phthisis—Marshall Hall's 
tions on Medicine. 
, Retrospects, and Scientific ger gry wok 
on the Pathok oHy. ag Bg Treatment of 

iac Poss dics S 
Wilmot, 
and Surge 

Dublit 
man & ¢ 
Knox ; 















Report 
ot the 
myly, 
sicians 


















’ Illustrious P 
1 Rutty, M.D, 
aiton-street. 

Edinbur, 
_Glas ZOW : 


Purefus 






Sutherland & 
hambers. 








and Mac chi ue chiiat & & Ste wart. 


NEW WORK BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 


4 





ILLUSTRATED by the E cary HING CLUB, will be published 
nw iJ ay. 
gued by the Artists, in a Port- 












», > Guin ns e: awe 
India Pioee, bound 
uch. 
2 Guineas each. 
Published for the Etching Club by Mr. Cundall, a Old Bond- 
street, by whom Subscribers’ names will be receive 


by Ilayday in morocco, 





280 C opie es in boards, 2 


-_ is, Gd. neat cloth, of all Bookseller Ts, 
TH 7 & 1 E ROS E. 
PR .. CAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION and 
CU LT Ie, illustrated by 24 Woodcuts, 
lieprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additional matter by 
the Author and others, 
Contents, 

Annual pruning time, principle; Shuots and buds, choice of 

of execution, &«, Shoots for bu iding upon, and 
Binding up their arrangement 
Budding knife Shoots, keeping even, 
Budding, time of year, day, time moving thorns 
state of the plant, care | Shortening wild shoots 
Stocks, planting out for budding 
upou ; the means of procuring ; 
colour, age, height; sorts for 
different species of Ros 


and re- 





Budding upon body 
Bud, insertion of, inte stock 
Bud, preparation of, for use 















Buds, ran mant and pushing taking up, trimming roots, 
ane me ailing sending istance, shortening 
B uds "uring a supply of heads, &c. ; saw proper for the 





aterpil 
destroy 
Causes of success 
Dormant buds, theory of re- 
planting with explained Free-growers, ug 
Guards against wind Graft, binding no ane finishing 
Labelling afting, advantage 
Loosing ligatures Grafting, diendvantene of 
March pruning Operation in different months 
Mixture for healing wounds Preliminary observations 
Planting out, arrangement of Roses, catalogue and brief de- 
r scription of a few sorts 
Scion, preparation and inser- 
tion of 
Scions, choice and arrangement 
of 


rs, slugs, aud snails, to 





purpose. 


GRAFTING, 















psc be for transplantation 

Pushing e ye, spring treatment 
of dwarf shoots from 

Roses, different sorts 





on the 
Stock ,» Preparation of. 


. short list of desirable oe . 
sorts mod budding with a APPENDIX, 
pushitig ¢ A selection of varieties 


Sap-bud, ireatunent of Comparison between budding 
Shape of trees and grafting. 
Lpudvus o Upper Wellipgtomstacct, Covent-garden, 








| at the rate of 3d, each , 


. | Order being sent to the Publisher, 
London : Long- | and made payable at the Post-offive, 180, Strand, London, 


| G, Godwin, 





Price 3d. each, or 5s, for 25 copies for distribution amongst 
Cottage Tenantry, 
TH E COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 
By JOSEPH PAXTON, 
Gardener to His erase the Duke of Devonshire, &c. &e. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 32,000 have 
already been sold, 
InpEx or ConTENTS:— 














African Lilies Gentianella Planting 
Agapanthus Gilias Plums 
Anemones Gooseberries Polyanthus 
Annuals Grafting Potatoes 
Apples Green tly Privet 
Apricot zeeaxesnse Pruning 
Auriculas Herbs Propagate by cut- 
Beans Herbaceous Peren- tings 
Beet nials Pyracantha 
Biennials Heliotrope Radishes 
Black Fly Hollyhocks Ranunculus 
Books, list of, for Cot-| Honeysuckle Raspberries 

tagers Horse-radish Rhubarb 

Borage Hyacinths Rockets 

Sorecole Hydrangeas Roses 

sox edgings Hyssop Rue 

Broccoli Indian Cress Rustic Vases 
Brussels Sprouts Iris Sage 

Budding Kidney Beans Salvias 

Sulbs Lavender Savoys 
Cabbage Layering frage 
Cactus Leeks Scarlet Runner 
Calceolarias Leptosiphons Beans 
Californian Annuals | Lettuce Seeds 
Campanulas Lobelias Sea Daisy or Thrift 
Carnations London Pride Seakale 
Carrots Lychnis, Double Select Flowers 
Caulitiowers Marigold Select Vegetables 
Celery Marjoram and Fruit 
Cherries Manures Snails and Slugs 
China Asters Marvel of Peru Snowdrops 
China Roses Mesembryanthe- Spinach 
Chrysanthemums, mums | Spruce Fir 

Chinese Mignonette Spur aaa 
Chives h -— Stoc 
Clarkias M Strawbe Tries 





Clematis 
¢ ollinsias 


Summer Savory 
Sweet Williams 





Ni 
| Nemophilas 


Coleworts | Enothera bifrons | Thorn Hedges 
Cress } Onions Thyme 
Creepers i Tigridia Pavonia 
Cre Transplanting 


cus 
Crown Imperials Tree lifting 











Cucumbers hes Tulips 
Cultivation of Flow- | Pea-haulm ‘Turnips 

ers in Windows Pears Vegetable Cookery 
Currants | eas Venus’s ieee 
—— Pelargoniums glass 
Dais | Perennials Verbenas 
Dog's ‘3° tooth Violets | Persian Lris Vines 


Virginian Stocks 
Walltlowers 
Willows 

Zinnias 


Exhibitions,  pre- retunias 
paring articles for 
Ferns, as protection | Hd 
Fruit | Pinks 
Fuchsias | 


Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 


Published at the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Ga- 
zette’ Office, 5, Upper Wellington- -street, Covent-garden, London, 
or 5s, for 25 copies for distribution amongst 
delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-office 
James Matthews, at the Uftice, 


Cottage Tenantry ; 


| LIFE ASSURANCE- BRITISH MUTUALLIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Directors, 
| Captain Tw isleton Graves 
| Thomas Hamber, Esq. 
| John Lodge, Esq. 
.S. F.S.A. | Lieutenant-C a Montresor 
ion, William Gore George Alfred Walker, Esq. 
‘i — BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any description 
involving the contingency of human life. 
Prospectuses and every information may be had on application 
at the Uflice, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1834, 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


[ empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1, King William- 
street, London, for the nrance of Lives at Home and Abr 
including Gentlemen engaged in the Military and Naval S 
for Survivorship Assurances, and Annuities, and other Gentenats 
depending on Life Contingencies. 
Directors, 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq. M.P. Deputy-Chairman, 
M noe -Gen. Sir Rad. Armstrong, Prana is Macnaghten, Esq. 
B. K.C.T. & 3. ‘harles Otway Mayne, Esq, 
| W illiam Rothery, Esq. 
Robert Saunders, Esq. 
James Duncan Thanmen, Esq. 
Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 


















Ph oy Bagshaw, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. 
Charles Dashwood Hirace, E sq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. 
William Kilburn, Esq. 


Auditors— Richard Clarke, Esq. ; Robert Gardner, Esq. ; 
Robert Hichens, 

Bankers— Bank of England, and Me € 
Solicitor—William ee Cotteri L 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 45, Queen ne -street, 
Cavendish- roan 
Actuary— David Jones, Esq. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Society 
of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted to offer 

great advantages ; especially to those parties who may wish to 
appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 
premiums. 

"he following table will show the result of the last division of 

Lor pert as declared on the 13th of May, 1846, to all persons who 
iad on that day paid six annual premiums :— 









i Hore & Co. 











_ | Reduced 

when Sof | Annual 

. Date of Sum Original 

— Policy, | Assured.| Premium, ——— 

issued. current Year 
20 £1,000 | £19 6 8| £10 5 0 
5 On or 
30 . 1,000 24684 1218 10 
40 before 1,000 3110 0| 161311 
50 ws | a 1,000 4215 0) 2213 2 
60 . 1,000 6611 8 35 510 


DAVID JONES, Actuary, 


| insured, to an immediate payment in cas 





atari cna 
JONDON ASSURANCE © Lee ORATION, 
for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE & 
ee =o by —— ( ee 1720, E ASsU RANCEs, Est 
Oftices—7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, t 
This long established body = recently perme Resent, ne 
embracing a variety of very eligible plans for Life Assy, pee 
which may be had by a written or personal application, 
The expenses of managing the Life Department are defra: 
the Corporation, and not taken from the premium fund, h 


se JOHN LAURENCE, » Secretary, 


NGLISH SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 w sat moog ae LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
12, Waterloo-place, London ; 119, P — e 
Established 18: tela Edinburgh 
Subscribed Capital, jae Million. 

A BONUS of TWO PER CENT. PER ANNUM on the 
assured, to 25th December, 1846 (equivalent to 28 
premiums paid), has been declared and added to all P. 
to participate in the Profits of the Association, 

- big BUSIN mas OF THIS OFFICE EMBRACES: 

very Description of Risk contingent upon Life. 
noe, oF Military ee home or abroa pon Tans, Weather Cha, 
ME RENE SIVE SYSTEM OF LOAN (in connexio 
with. Life Assurance), on undoubted personal or other Security, iM 
adequate value 

Immediate, “deferred, and contingent Annuities and Endoy. 

nts. 











and 


Sum 


P Cent, On the 
olicies entitle 


me 
The assured participate in TWO-THIRDS of the profits, 
12, Waterloo-place. J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary, 


JELICAN LIFE SURA OFFICE, 











INSURANCE 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, oy g-cross, Lo 
Established 1797, — — 
Directors, 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esa. Richd. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq 
William Cotton, Esq. F.K.S. = Petty Muspratt, Esq, 
William Davis, Esq. . Hampden Turner, Es 
Richard Fuller, E sq. Matther Whiting, Esq 
Jas. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S 
BONUS. 

FOUR-FIFTHS of the nett Profits realized by the Company 
from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of Pre § 
allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, every Sevey 
Years, The first period to commence from the 3rd of July, 184 

Annual Premium required for the Assurance of 100/, for the 
whole term of life. 












5 ¥ ithout; W > -o | Without} With 
Age. | rofits. | Profits. | 48*-| “pr ofits. | Pr Tots, 
15 F ll © |£115 0  |£21810 |g3 65 
20 | 11310 119 3 50 409/407 
3u 240 210 4 60 610 674 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary, 
+ r 
[tPeRiaL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CORNHIL Ly, LONDON, 
tors, 
Henry James Rresesth. Esq. Chairman, 
George Field, Esq. Deputy- Chairman, 
James C. C, Bell, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Esq. 
ea ey Bland, Esq James G. Murdoeh, E 
“harles Franci ‘obb, Esq. John Horsley Palin er, Esq, 
Andrew Colvile, Esq. pron d Pearse, “ea 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. wre 
George Hibbert, Esq. 
Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq. 
Four-iifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits will be 
Policies every fifth year, and may be ap) _ to ine 
1, or to the reducti i 
ultimate extinction of future premiums, as shown in the following 
example :— 











» Reid, Exe 
W iiliam R Tce Esq. 





Profits to ree of 25 years’ standing, entitled to participate 
n the Bonus lecl 46, 





Cc oy pa sid 








Or And 


Annual | 








Age |} Sum Bonus on pier me 5 Annual 
: Insured, added. |surrender reduced Retum 
Entry.| sium, a ae af 
£. . | 2 £. 8. 4. £44 
15 | 1000 451 5 869) . 
20 | 1000 M1 5 81 0 g 
30 | 1000 51 5 710 5] . 
40 | 1000 451 5 4986 oo 
BO 1000 451 5 Bab 
60 «(| 451 5 





13 } » 

Insurances w ithout Ll se A in ste Pg effected at rt be 
rates. 

Prospectuses and an explanatory statement of other advantages 
now given by this Company, may be had at the as 
above ; at the Branch Office, 16, : Fall Mall; or of the Ager 

AMUED INGALL, 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
50, Reget-eree. London. Estab’ yo 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITA 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuse = * £529,000, 
Claims paid since the wey of the Office, £1,520,000, 





i 
ctuaty. 








The Right te oy ‘EARL GREY. 
Directors, 
anes Leg; Sherman 
Churchill, Esq. 
W ‘Min um Sad Esq. 
James Sedgwick, Esq- 
Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 


The Earl of Macclesfield. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
Capt. W. John Williams 
John Deering, Esq. George Dacre, Esq. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Es. 
1. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the pr neips! 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of mot 
other ottices. i 
The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc 
tion of the Premiums, or unaw, Be received in cash as soon a8 
canes, at their then present value. 

Loans are theonerit upon the Policies issued by this Office, ot 
the Policies are purchased at their full value. —— 
4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the renew al of his Policy, he @ 
repair the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of gov 

health. 
Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become } Claims, 





| Sum Insured, Sum Paid 


Life Insured. 














| £. Jf 4, 
John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle } 5,000 } rae ‘ ; 
Sir John Saunders Sebright, 5,000 . 652 e : 
Sir William Wake, Bart............. | 5,000 7, rood tH 
Earl Strathmore 5,000 1 
Rev. H. W. C mamapneye, eee | 3,000 | 4 “509 13 
The Marquis of Wellesley . 2,000 | 3411 fr 

RE UEEND saneccccccsccessencnce 1,000 1,863 4 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon anni 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the princi ipal — 
U isch 5, Ol the the head Office, No. 50, ‘easing Di 


HN A. BEAUMONT, Manssivg 





pl 101 
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Surgeon— 
Consul 


Persons as: 
den 
nd which is 
Vkewise the 
fund of near 
upwards of | 
6,0 policies 


F 





Age. 
» 

» 
40 

Bi] 

wo 





(me ~half of 





snd Policies 
Al 
NOTICE TC 


, 

NITE 

) COM 
The attent 
Company of 
f premium 
cared at the 
pany’s affair 
payment of o 
hh the event 
of the other 
declaration « 
the Compan: 
a be due 





Alexander ( 
John Conne 
Charles Hey 


lasurance 
or fits On 








May Mar § 


RATION, 
NCES, Esta: 


ent-street, 
W Prospe 





on the Sum 
er Cont, OM the 
licies entitle 
LACES: 

hether | Civil, 


1 connexion 
er security, of 
and Endov. 


Tofits, 
is, Actuary, 
OFFICE, 


mdon, 


son, Esq, 
awrence, Esq 
. Esq 





f Luv, ‘ie the 


With 
Profits, 





i7 4 


t, Secretary. 


/MPANY, 








son, Esq. 





m 
reduction and 
. the following 


) participate 


1 And 

nium Annus ial 
uced 
wo of 


s di fad 
69 
is 0 








4 4 
36 10 6 
ed at eel 


er advantages 
‘hief Office, as 
A 





F FICE, 
806, 
£529,000. 
£1,520,000, 





the princips! 
that of most 


1 to the reduc 
as S000 a8 


this Office, ot 


olicy, he may 
1 proof of good 


» Claims, 


Sum Paid. 


| ££ af 
| 7,706 6 0 
7,652 13 3 
7,500 5 9 
7.128 15 § 
| 4,509 1! 
| 3411 13 





“upon appligr 
towns of = 
gent-st 

bg uve. 
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=STIFE A 
guy “UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


LONDON. 
Managers, 
‘harles P le, Esq. Chairman. 
7, : Felix Ladbroke, Esq 


Iton, Esq. 
Carles Preydell-Bou Bouverie. 
Harry Cheat, ra 
caer Gockel Es. 


; Am Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


Cherie Littledale, Esq. 
| ped Littledale, Esq. 


5 a gooree jarde pomen, Esq. 
rice P 
= tied Esa. Charles chiara P Pole, Esq. 
ranks, Henry Rich, E: 
vile Ot Hamilton, va Henry Stuart, r * M.P. 


n. Gon ie George Thornton, Esq. 
fae, Hamilton, He - corge Smith Thornton, Esq. 
due ‘CHARLES HEN TY LIDDERDAL E, Actuary. 
Managers beg to inform the public that the Holders of 
ies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in the 
Pele ceordiNg to the Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 
‘Rs ves, whieh may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle-street, 
jndon, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 
The Premiums required by this Office on Soung Lives are lower 
san those of most of the old established 
. ‘4 Bonus was declared in January, 1844, * ; tke Policy Holders 
titled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
‘ditions then — to the Policies were on an average of the dif- 
‘nent Ages On aT et Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
eriod When the "ioicy Holders became entitled to participate in 
the Profits of the Society. 






, | SCOTTISH — PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

This Office was established in 1837, to afford the advantages of 
Mutual Assurance at very moderate Premiums, These will be found, 
at early and middle ages, about 20 per cent, below those of most similar 
offices, 

Special attention is requested to the Ninth Annual Report :—“ The 
number of New Policies issued (during the past year) has been 416. 
The sums Assured by these (exclusive = _—— amount to 
191,102/.; and the Annual Premiums to 5, 

London, 12, Moorgate-street. J. R. LEIFCHILD, Secretary. 


. y 
‘HE CITY of GLASGOW LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 40, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 
19, St. Andrew-: -square, Edinburgh ; 120, Pall Mall, London. 
Established in 1838, and constituted by Act of Parliament. 
Subscribed Capital £600,000, 

A Bonus of 14 per cent. on the sum assured at 20th January, 
1847, for the year preceding, has been declared, and added to each 
Policy effected on the participation scale ; and that in addition to 
the Bonus declared on 20th January 1846, of 1 per cent. for each of 
the a seven years of the Company's existence, 

is Company undertakes every description of risk contingent 
upon life, whether civil, naval, or military, at home or abroad ; 
and grants endowments and annuities, immediate, deferred, and 
survivorship. 

The Assured participate in the profits annually. 

Rates, and every requisite information, ey be obtained on ap- 
sieaton at the Offices, or any of the Agencie: 

120, Pall Mall. HUGE BREMN VER, Secretary. 








A rT 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
A 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 

Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5and 6 Will. IV.c. 76. 

Thomas Farncomb, Esq. an, Chairman, 

William Leaf, Esq. Datei ‘Chair 
F. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleb; 
nbury, Esq. J. Huw muphery. Bs ‘isa Ald. M.P. 

Js Thoma Kelly, . Ald, 
Jeremiah Pilcher 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury- square. 

Surgeon— W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Consulting « tctuary—P rofessor Hall, of King *3 College. 

Low Rates of Premiums. 
Persons assuring in this oftice have the benefit of the lowest rate 
remium which is compatible with the safety of the assured, 
sod which is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus ; they have 
\owise the security of a large subscribed capital—an assurance 
fund of nearly a quarter of a million — and an annual income of 
rards of #,0002, arising from the issue of between 5,000 and 
policies. 














Annual Premium to Assure £100. 


Ace,| For One Year. | For Seven Years.’| Whole Term, 
y £017 3 £019 1 £1 11 10 
St £a8 2 207 
0 150 169 21410 
50 1141 119 10 4 011 
i) 324 370 6 010 








(nehalf of the “whole term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
bt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

i Jicies assigned as a security to others, will not be rendered 

oid in consequence of death by suicide, duelling, or by the hands 
justice. In case of death by the above causes, where the beg 
nae assigned, the gross amount of Premiums received will 











‘ ia ~ paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 
The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock, 
sud Policies issued the same day. 
SDWARD BATES, Resident \ aaa 








A Liberal C ‘ommission to Solicitors and Agents. 
JOTICE TO HOLDERS OF POLICIES IN THE EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON, 
TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
/ COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 

The attention of Holders of Policies in the Equitable Assurance 
Company of London is particularly called to the half-credit scales 
{premium of this Company, by which table the bonus to be de- 
cared at the next investigation of the Equitable Assurance Com- 
pany s affairs, in January 1850, may be secured at a present annual 
went of one-half the rates generally charged by other companies. 

event of death, the sum insured will be paid, after deduction 














other half of the rates, Should the life insured survive the 
declaration of the bonns, the peter may be allowed to lapse, and 
the Ce many will renounce all claim for the half premiums which 
thereon ; or in the event of the party being at that 
tin ein tad | health, the policy can be kept up at the full premium 
ofthe age as when first accepted. The above plan, originating with 
this Company, was found peculiarly advantageous at the las’ 

swn of profits in the Equitable Assurance (. ompany, in 1840, whe! 

it was largely adopted ; and many of the policies then eff effected are 
still in foree,and large bonuses have been added to them, on the 
sale of the follow ing table :— 











Sum Time Sum added | Sum Time Sum added 
Assured. Assured. to Policy. Assured. Assured. to Policy. 
£000 6 yrs, * mths. £683 68 £500 4 a £10000 
on 6 60 00 5000 ars 20000 





; Sswov | 5000, 1 year 100 00 

P tn wpectees | ana every information may be obtained on applica- 

Gon w the Resident Director, E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., at the Offices, 
» Waterloo-place, London. 


ORTH BRITISH NSURANCE 
3 COMPANY ; established in 1809, R.! moorpernted by Royal 
yenter-— Lond n Offices, 4, New Bank- “buildings, City, and 10, Pall 

fall East, a Chief Office, 64, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
tpital £1,000,000, fully subscribed. 
President Alte Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G,. 
London Board, 
on ice Warden ey Chairman, 
ancis Warden, Esq. Deputy-C i, 

yanader Cockburn, Esq. Taane Sewell Esc 

n Con nnell, Es alt. A. Urquhart, Esq. 

an Petrie G anford, Esq. Geone Webster, Esq. 
ec] he, “St » “St 

(hanes Herts seo en Band i. sa. Resident. 
— John Webster, M.D. F.R.S. Physician, 
" gy effected either with or without participation in the 

- id ~ participation scale, four-fifths (or 80 per cent.) of the 
ti pruttant to the policies every seven years. Policy-holders in 
why =» —. Society will find the system acted upon by this Com- 
oye & coring haif the annual premium to remain on credit for 
m ste ta Peculiar advantage in insuring their bonus, and like- 
taecion 3 of increasing premiums, of which the following is a 














Premium to insure 1000. at death. 











ae | First {Second Third | Fourth Fifth || Remainder 
—_|_*ear- | Year. Year. | Year. | Year. of Lif 
® 213 9£15 . 


® |) 11110 2£16 Ae 8 8 4£110 a3 10 5 


+ 113 9 115 10, 118 1] 20 63 8 3 
oheannetures. with tables of nee, and full particulars, may be 


the Secretary, 4 pay idi: and of yeh 
Joby King, Bs Pio, ‘pail ‘Mall Fast” a 


+ HENBX 1, THOMSON, Seoretary, 


XUM 





SCTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 15, Kine Wititamestreet, City. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At the first Septennial Meeting of this Company, held on the 

1th March last, a BONUS, averaging 23 per cent. on the amount of 
— paid, was declared on policies entitled to participate in 
rol 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the entire profits of the Company, will 
a future divisions be appropriated to all assurers entitled to share 
therein. 

Every advantage is offered by this Company to assurers,—On policies 
taken out for the whole term of life, one-half of the Annual Pre- 
miums thereon may remain unpaid for 5 years.— Parties assured with 
the Company are allowed to reside in many of the Colonies without 
additional charge, and the Premium required for the East or West 
Indies and other extra risks, is more than usually moderate.— By a 
plan originating with this C ‘pega Y, great security is offered to par- 
ties assuring the lives of others.— —Advances continue to be made to 
assurers on assignable property or income, and also on the guaran- 
tee of most undoubted personal sureties.—Detailed prospectuses, 
and every information may . obtained by application at the Office, 
or by letter addressed to the Actuary 

WILLIAM R ATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
\ ORTLOCK’S (Oxford-street) CHINA and 
4 GLASS WAREHOUSE. — JOHN MORTLOCK invites 
the attention of the public to this well-known and extensive 
establishment. He wishes to announce that he has on SALE the 
largest and best assortment in London of CHINA, GLASS, and 
EARTHENWARE, both useful and ornamental, at the lowest 
possible price for cash. For example—a dinner service, for twelve 
persons, of the best earthenware, may be purchased for four guineas, 
—250, 0, Oxford- street, near Hyde Park, 








DATENT WATCHES AND CLOC KS. _— 
E. J. DENT, by appointment, Watchmaker to the Queen, 
respectfully solicits from the public an inspection of his stock of 
Watches, which has been greatly increased to meet the many pur- 
chases at this season of the year. Ladies’ Gold Watches at &/. Ss, 
a Snamelled Cased ditto, 120. 12s, 
i0 ate 
heles, 6/ 
82, 


Excellent Gentlemens’ 
es, 10/. 10s, Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four 
each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4/. 4s. eac 

d; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal E xehange. 







PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 

REPLATED. — The Electro Process is the only one by 
which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, 
on Sesser, re udered “ ual to new. 

LKIN N & Co., the Patentees, request all goods may he 
anh tivect ‘to thelr E oe eee oe they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to repla‘ 

22, Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, } 


rr rt), 
FPREN CH CHINTZ FURNITURE— 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, having made arrange 

ments with the most eminent Manufacturers in France for ‘the 
introduction and regular supply of those beautiful producti: at 
present almost unknown in this country,) beg to announce the 
arrival of their first consignment. They will be fonnd superior in 
fabric, design, and colouring (which ‘is perfectly fast), to any 
chintz ee yet poomaees and are likewise much lower in 
rice.—G, & SONS have added to their stock of Foreign Paper- 
oon all ies newest patterns, many of which are fac-similes of 
he Chintz Furnitures.—15, Parliament-street. 


. 

ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct a. 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and easy! the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 Bn, Oxford- 

street, one door from Holles-stree' 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 

some houses, 


London, 














Tro ) ARTISTS, &c.—CALIGRAPHIC BLACK 
LEAD PENCILS.—These pencils are perfectly free from 
grit, and for richness of tone, depth of colour, delicacy of tint, and 
evenness of texture, are not to be equalled by the best Cumberland 
lead that can be obtained at the present time, and are petnienty 
superior to a description of pencil now in use. They will 
also recommend themselves to all who use the black lead pencil as 
an instrument of poetoenane importance or recreation by their 
bein, site more ian poltt the me rice of other pene. 
fi iH FF, W*... « pe ne 


S. 





*Ww— —This pe Cc! ed >. writing and 


col unting-house use, 
May Vy had of all Artists’ Colourmen. Stationers, Booksellers, 


&c.; and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOLF 
nee, 8 hia Peni janes. ” th eet 
ingle Pencil w forwarded ag a sawple upon the receipt 0 

to the amounl 


FF & Son, 23, Church- 








SOPWITH’S MONOCLEID WRITING 

CABINETS and TABLES, adapted to save much Time, and 
ure a Systematic Arrangement “3 hose Docume: nts, or of the 
. Papers, and Corr land Mercantile 





Aff 

This ‘apparatus is particularly adapted for pe having extensive 
correspondence, and is used at the Office of Woods and Forests and 
various Public Departments. The principle is, that by opening a 
single lock, the whole of the drawers, closets, and partitions are 
thrown open, and again closed by means of a single spring lock. 

This elegant Cabinet may be seen, in various sizes, with Wm. 
8. Orr & Co, 147, Strand, London, 


\ TINDOW BLINDS.—Tytor & Pace, 
General Window-Blind Manufacturers, 3, 2 street, 
three doors from C nage ~ d, 





’enetian Blinds, per square foot .. ose rf 8 
Holland Koller I ali Me e« 0 6 
Holland Spring ditto ,, pes 08 
Union Roller Blinds pa 04 
Perforated Zinc a in mahoga any a 1 8 
Gauze Wire GBS cccccee. 1 


Outside Blinds of ‘Striped Cloth 
Transparent Blinds, h 12s., 2 
Detailed lists of prices forw arded on ‘application, post free. 


«GREEN -GINGER WINE, 
GTIVENSS ORIGINAL GREEN-GINGER 


WINE has now obtained for itself a character for genuine- 
ness, superior to all other British Wines whatsoever, and is in daily 
increasing demand. 

Observe the name, “John Stivens & Co.” over the neck of each 
bottle. — May be had, wholesale, at the Manufactory, Bristol; 
Barge d, Bucklersbury, London; Duke street and Henr y- “street, 
Liverpool ; or of respectable Shopkee pers in Town and Country. 


DROTOBOLIC HATS.—Jonnson & Co., 
113, Regent-street, corner of Vigo-street, London, Hatters to 
Her Majesty nd the Roy. al Family, Patentees for the ‘application 
of Valves and Air Conductors to Hats. This invention consists of 
a valve, which is placed in the crown of the hat, giving free exit to 
heat and perspiration, and of a grooved apparatus forming a series 
of small channels = the back part 4 the leather lining, by which 
air is admitted. he Idrotebolic Hat possesses the folk wine ad- 
vantages :—The re; bene Be the hd, of air ee i inte the 
crown of the hat by the opening and closing of the valve at the 
pleasure of the wearer; the impossibility of a cumulation of 
heated air and perspiration ; impermeability to grease around the 
band; extreme oe sree coolness, cleanliness, and durability ; 
and, lastly, their acknowledged comfort to all who sufier from 
headache. or who are in the habit of ts aking violent exercise. 


YOFFEE AS IN FRANCE, — It is a fact 

/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a ¢ i 3; and to pro 
strength and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed acc 
ing to their different properties. Thus it is we have become ce 
brated tor our delicious Coffee at 1s, 8d., which is the astonishment 
and delight of all who have tasted it, being the produce of four 
count ries, selected and mixed by rule peculiarto our establishment, 
in proportions not kuown to any other house, 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of Coffee, 
we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses streng tht 
and flavour. If we select a very strong Coflee, it is wanting in 
flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and most flaverous 
Coffees are generally wanting in strength ; and as they are usually 
sold each kind separately quite regardless of their various proper- 
ties, the consumer is not able to obtain really fine Coffee at any 
price. There is also another peculiar advantage we possess over 
other houses—our roasti apparatus being structed on de- 
cidedly scientific principles, whereby the strong at 
of the Coffee is preserved, which, in the ordinary p' 
is entirely destroyed ; and as we are coftee 
to keep a full supply of fresh roasted Cotice continually, atter the 
Parisian and Continental method. 

The rapid and still increasing demand for this Coffee has caused 
great excitement in the trade, and several unprinc ipled houses 
have copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. We, 
therefore, think it nght to CAUTION the public, and to state that 
our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery of our own, 
and therefore the proportions are not known, nor can it be had at 
any other house, aud that, in future, we shall distinguish it from 
all others as 

SPARROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s, 8d per Ib. 

Packed in tins of all si verfectly air-tight, for the country. 

We have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to 1s. 4d, 

TEAS ofthe TRUE OLD-FASHIONED KIND, 

as formerly hapertet by ae East India Company (and with 


s for mi ny years been identified), 
Pt mane and full-flavoure d 



























































































Co mgou | (a mac st e 








large 
rength and flavour), 4. ; 
, 4s. Sd.; Fine ripe 
est specimens import ed), 5 St 





wll : 
Be, Sd. to 4a.; Genuine rs 
Cowslip Hyson or Young IHyson (very fragrant), "te. ; Strong Gun- 
powder, 5s, 4d. to és, ; and the finest re ywder (heavy pearl leaf), 7 

NO BOHEA or INFERIOR TEAS KEPT. Orders by post or 
otherwise, containing a remittance = Tespectab ‘le reference, will be 
dealt with in a way that will insure future orders and recommen- 
dations. 

The carts ? this establishment deliver goods in all parts of town 
free of expen 

Tea Ests ablishment, 95, 
leading through into 22, 









a 
5a.; the 





High Nomen, adjoining Day & Martin's, 
JeaL-stree 
HEN RY SPARROW, 


NDS’ HAIR WASH.’ 


Proprietor. 





YOWLA This is a Pre. 


of pecu- 


paration from the choicest ORIENTAL HERBS, 
liarly mild and detersive properties. 
I 


It pleasingly and effectually 
cleanses the 


and 


{AIR and SKIN of the HEAD from scurf 
id imparts a delicate fragra 
ee ve used after BATHIN 
y of catching cold in the head, a 
y ina few minutes. It entirely superse’ des the 

ty for using the fine comb, 80 injurious to the tender skin of 










arly 
prevent the probabilit 








ec 
the head ; and, from its beneficial effects on the health, together 
with the grateful and refreshing sensation it imparts, and being 
perfectly innocent in its nature, will prove an invy alu: ible append. 
age to the TUILET, and the purposes of the NU RSERY.—<s, 6d, 


per bottle. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, 
LON DON, 3 and by all Chemists and 1 Perfumers, 


Pp 4. AND STOMACH COMPLAINT 3 


. — Extract of a letter, dated “ Beeder, 
a, ig «- 19, 1846:—To Professor Holloway,—sir, | have great 
satisfaction to inform you that | have seen your Pills used here in 
numerous had cases where the liver and stomach were disordered, 
and that they did wonders in many hopeless instances. 1 tried 
them myself upon a servant of ours, whom we thought we should 
lose, and they y certainly saved his life. Many of the native families 
na this — pourhood prefer sending direct to Calcutta for your 
medicin (Signed) J. Brownie.” 
De' sbilitated constitutions are quickly removed by these ele brated 
Pills—Sold by all_ Druggists, aud at the Proprietor’s E 
ayn, 244, Riswnd, Londo, 























THE ATHENAUM 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 





MESSRS. HERING AND REMINGTON 


(By the special permission of Her Majesty,) 
HAVE THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION OF 


AN ENGRAVING OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


AND 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


ENGRAVED BY MR. RYALL, FROM THE ORIGINAL PICTURE BY MR. R, THORBURN, 
FOR THE ROYAL COLLECTION AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Size, 134 by 164 inches high. 


Artist's Proors . ‘ . £4 
Proors BEFORE LETTERS ‘ ‘ 3 
Proors ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 

1 


Prints F , ‘i ‘ 0 


The Portrait of Her Majesty is considered by the Court to be the most striking likeness which has yet appeared, and is particular! 
interesting from the beautiful introduction of the Prince of Wales. } 





The Nobility and Gentry desirous of subscribing to this Engraving are respectfully req ted to make an early application for 
Proofs and Artist’s Proofs, as only a very limited number will be printed. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


* A visit to Messrs. Hering and Remington’s has made us acquainted with some works of Mr. Thorburn that increase our already high estimation of te 
powers of that gentleman in the walk of Art to which he has devoted himself; powers of so elevated a kind, and accompanied with evidently such an extenid 
range of perceptions, that we must consider his attachment to this particular branch the occasion, while exalting portraiture, of withholding from us the gntifi 
tion he could have afforded in the loftier reach of history. If we were to say that Mr. Thorburn’s paintings remind us of the best works of the older port 
painters, we should be doing injustice to his rank as an artist, if we did not add that, in almost every instance coming under our notice, we have found ki 
successfully claiming the best title to originality—the merit of preserving the individuality of the sitter, in the midst of those blandishments which his p nd 
scatters around. The picture which has particularly called forth these remarks is a miniature of the Queen. Her Majesty is represented in a dress of ge 
velvet, with the Prince of Wales at her side. The likenesses in both cases are admirable ; the drawing is firm, and the style is grand and impressive ; while i 


colouring is as rich as the tone is deep, yet lustrous.”"—Atheneum, 


“The likeness of Queen Victoria is by far the best that we have yet seen. It is not the most flattered: some artists ‘in higher walks of Art,’ have end 
youred to give to Her Majesty a more technical dignity, suited, as they supposed, to her station; others have striven to improve upon nature in the way 4 
beauty ; but this more faithful portrait by Mr. Thorburn shames that practical kind of syeophancy. Though there is in the effigy before us fully as much re 
dignity of bearing as in any other, with a good deal more energy and active intelligence ; there is also more of humanity, more of the woman, more of the 
flesh and blood which belongs to English beauty. The likeness of the Prince of Wales is very beautiful, in whose face the most obvious traits are sweetnes 4 
disposition and a kind of softness, both of expression and texture, which seems to be derived from the paternal side ; but, on a closer scrutiny, one doubts 
weakness often assumed from such amiable qualities. There is much earnestness in the young Prince's face, full open eye, and a settled gravity which indicat 
ample purpose. The boy with such a countenance may be made a king worthy of the English throne and of modern progress.”"—Atlas. 


“Her Majesty is seated ; the Prince of Wales is standing by her, and attending with excited interest to the maternal communication. These figures ' 
grouped with excellent taste and feeling. The expression in the young Prince's very beautiful, almost seraphic, face, is remarkably earnest and elevated, 
the Queen’s affectionate regard is serious and impressive. The likenesses are admirable, and the general effect is very pleasing. The picture does ere! 


Mr. Thorburn’s abilities.”"— Tablet, 





HERING AND REMINGTON, PUBLISHERS, 137, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


Printed by JAMES Hommes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-coutt, Chancer y-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said aj 2 onl ye 
by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by oll Booksellors and Newsvenders,—Agents: for 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Messrs, Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, May 8, 1847. 











